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NOTES 


Tue Places of Worship (Sites) Bill was read a second 
time in the Lords on Friday, but the Marquess of 
Salisbury, who characterised it as the worst drafted 
measure he had ever seen, declared important amend- 
ments in Committee absolutely necessary. In moving a 
like advance of the Seal Fishery (North Pacific) Bill, the 
Foreign Secretary explained that it was a temporary 
arrangement, Britain and Russia reserving their re- 
spective claims. The Marquess of Salisbury heartily 
supported the measure, which was read a second time. 
On Clause Three of the Separation Bill in the Commons 
in Committee, Mr. Whiteley moved the exclusion of 
factory and workshop legislation from the Patriot 
Government's powers, but the Prime Minister stoutly 
opposed the amendment, which was defeated by 298 to 
208 votes. Sir John Lubbock moved the substitution 
of ‘currency ’ for ‘legal tender’, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who at first brushed aside financial 
objections, ultimately promised re-consideration of the 
matter, despite loud protests. from the Irish benches. 
Dr, MacGregor presented his absurd motion for the 
‘rushing’ of the Clause, and, though the Nationalists 
cheered their wildest, the Chairman quietly snubbed 
him by remarking that such a motion could be accepted 
only from a Minister in charge of the Bill. On the 
Agricultural Holdings Bill there was afterwards a 
confused discussion that ended in the adoption of an 
exceedingly wide resolution in favour of amendment. 


Ix the Lords on Monday the Irish Liquor Bill passed 
through Committee, after Sunday opening from two to five 
oclock had been secured for the five principal towns. 
Lord Playfair, in reply to the Duke of St. Albans, said 
the Government could offer no hope of an international 
conference with the view of checking British importation 
of adulterated food-stuffs. The Commons in Committee 
having resumed consideration of Clause Three, Sir John 
Lubbock moved that the Irish Legislature should be 
prohibited from interference with banks and bills of ex- 
change, but the Prime Minister refused to yield, and the 
amendment was lost by 283 to 254 votes. Onthe motion 
of Mr. Bartley any change in standard weights and 
measures was averted. Mr. Parker Smith endeavoured 
to have life, fire and marine insurance placed on the ex- 
cepted list ; but his amendment was rejected by 259 to 
223, The motion of Sir Thomas Powell for the in- 
clusion of marriage and divorce among the excepted sub- 
Jects was resisted by the Prime Minister, who declared 
analogy and experience to be against the proposal, which 
was negatived by 270 to 236 votes. It was moved by 
Mr. Gerald Balfour that the census should be withheld 
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from the purview of the Patriot Government, but this 
amendment was also thrown out by 264 to 231. And 
by 248 to 211 the suggestion of Mr. H. S. Foster that the 
Irish Legislature should be disabled from collecting in- 
formation as to the excepted subjects or the financial 
relations between Britain and Ireland met a similar fate. 





Tue Indian Secretary, in the Lords on Tuesday, 
intimated that the Home Government had no intention 
of fettering the Indian Government in the consideration 
of the Civil Service resolution passed by the Commons ; 
and the Marquess of Salisbury, after expressing pleasure 
at the assurance, urged resistance to unconstitutional 
encroachments on the Executive’s province. In the 
Commons the Prime Minister promised a revised scheme 
of Irish finance within a few days. On Clause Three of 
the Separation Bill Lord Wolmer moved as an addition to 
the excepted subjects ‘protection and indemnity’ for 
anything ‘contrary to the provisions of this section,’ but 
the suggestion was negatived without a division. Two 
amendments were accepted, and eight ruled out of order, 
and the Clause was then passed. On Clause Four, Mr. 
H. S. Foster endeavoured to prevent the Irish Legislature 
from applying public money in aid of restricted matters, 
but, the Prime Minister opposing, the amendment was 
defeated by 269 to 244 votes. Mr. Bartley moved the 
omission of the words prohibiting the Patriotic Govern- 
ment from establishing and endowing any form of 
religion—a_ proposal resisted by Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Gladstone alike, and finally rejected. The Irish Secretary 
accepted an amendment by Mr. Butcher, designed to 
prevent the appropriation or diversion of the funds of 
any religious body. Sir Henry James moved that the 
Irish Legislature should have no power over property 
devoted to pious, charitable, or religious uses, but the 
amendment was lost by 187 to 143. The proposal of 
Mr. Boscawen, that there should be neither privilege nor 
disability on account of political opinion, was thrown out 
by 269 to 233 votes. And in like manner Mr. Rentoul’s 
precaution against interference with Presbyterian marriages 
was rejected by 266 to 228. 





Discussinc Clause Four on Wednesday, Mr. Cochrane 
moved the omission of the word ‘ prejudicially’ in connec- 
tion with legislation concerning educational and charitable 
institutions. The Attorney-General and the Solicitor- 
General both opposed the amendment, on the ground that 
it was calculated to nullify that portion of the enactment ; 
but Mr. Gladstone, less desperately attached to any form of 
words, promised an alteration which led to the withdrawal 
of the proposal. It was moved by Mr. Vicary Gibbs that 
the Patriot Government should be prevented from con- 
ferring new privileges on denominational institutions. The 
Prime Minister opposed the amendment, expressing his 
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belief in the moderation and fairness of the Irish members 
—his adherence to the Angelic Theory, in fact—and in the 
end it was thrown out without a division. Two amend- 
ments by Mr. Gerald Balfour, to inhibit the Irish Legis- 
lature from tampering with the qualifications for judicial 
office and with the salaries of officers of the Crown, were 
negatived by majorities of 35 and 42 respectively. The 
attempt of Mr. Darling to prevent the imposition of the 
penalties or disabilities of attainder was likewise frustrated 
by the Irish Secretary applying the closure. 





On Thursday the North Sea Fisheries Bill was passed 
by the Lords, whom the Foreign Secretary supplied with 
an explanation of the Franco-Siamese difficulty. In the 
Commons Sir Thomas Lea moved as an amendment on 
Clause Four that the Irish Legislature should not be 
allowed to increase the use of Irish in place of English in 
the national schools and elsewhere. The Irish Secretary 
treated the proposal with contempt, while Mr. Balfour 
afforded it no support ; hence it was negatived without a 
division. Mr. Bartley urged the omission of one of the 
slabs from the American Constitution, but the Prime 
Minister defended its retention, and the closure having 
been applied the amendment was rejected. It was moved 
by Mr. Mowbray that the Patriot Government should be 
prohibited from abridging the privileges or immunities of 
any of the Queen’s subjects, but it was argued by the 
Attorney-General that such a declaration was unnecessary, 
and it was agreed by 249 to 208 to repel the amendment. 
Mr. Wyndham sought to obtain for those subjected to the 
tender mercies of the Irish Legislature as much security 
as is afforded by ‘the common law of England or by any 
Act of Parliament varying the common law.’ Discussion 
followed on the words ‘due process of law’ incorporated 
in the Bill, and, though the Ministerialists clung tenaciously 
to the phrase, the Chancellor of the Duchy admitted that 
it could not be defined. In the end Mr, Wyndham’s 
amendment was defeated by 263 to 231. 





Tue Report of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 
explaining ‘an error shown in the computation of 
Ireland’s contribution to the spirit duty, as shown in 
the Financial Relations returns of 1891 and 1893,’ was 
published on Tuesday. It did the little which remained 
to be done to kill the financial clauses of the Home Rule 
Bill. The figures show that the revenues, which Mr. 
Gladstone had supposed would be available for the Home 
Government, had been over-estimated by £365,000 out 
of £500,000, leaving a balance of £135,000 for the Irish 
Government. Mr. Gladstone made the mistake, because 
he trusted the returns of 1891-92, which estimated 
the excess of duty-paid spirit exported from Ireland to 
Great Britain at 3,030,624 gallons, instead of at 
3,660,885 gallons, its true figure. The fact is, that 
since the excise was equalised in 1858 the Inland Revenue 
has been less careful to watch the movement of spirits by 
which the revenue was not affected. Errors crept in 
which were of no importance till‘Mr. Gladstone relied on 
the returns in framing the financial clauses of his Bill. 
At that time the attention of the Department was called 
to the returns by an unaccountable increase in the export 
of duty-paid spirits from Ireland in 1892-93. Then it 
overhauled the figures, and discovered the mistakes— 
thereby cutting the ground from beneath Mr. Gladstone’s 
calculations, 





Tue Marquess of Salisbury, addressing a great meeting 
in South London on Monday, commended the Imperial 
conviction of the Metropolis, and insisted on the 
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extreme gravity of the situation. Parliament is paralysed 
for British purposes, though important questions, as 
agriculture and industry, press for solution. The states- 
men of the past continued to improve Ireland until Mr, 
Gladstone interfered with her, and there has been no 
peace since; but the Home Rule Bill will not pass, for 
while the country may be prepared to concede much to 
be done with the business, it perceives no finality in the 
measure. On the financial side appear increased taxation 
in Britain and speedy bankruptcy in Ireland ; and on the 
other the betrayal of the Loyalists, the overriding of 
Parliament, and the prospect of autonomy in Scotland 
and Wales. The Irish Angelic Theory, which is deemed 
sufficient answer to every objection, ignores entirely the 
teachings of history and the facts of life: the Irish have 
always shown an inveterate passion for the shillelagh. It 
is impossible not to be impressed by the fearful risks of 
Britain at war, with Ireland in hostility. But there is 
every reason for hope: the Government majority is falling 
away, public opinion is on the turn, and the Unionists 
need but good heart and undiminished exertion to defeat 
this crazy Home Rule Bill. 





Tue Duke of Argyll, writing to the Royal Dublin 
Society, mentions as clear proof of the fraudulent 
character of the Irish Bill the Government’s deliberate re- 
fusal to introduce the special words which in the American 
Constitution prohibits the States from passing any law 
in derogation of contracts. Practically unanimous was 
the condemnation of the Separation Bill by the General 
Association of the Irish Presbyterian Church. The Free- 
man’s Journal imbroglio, commented on elsewhere, has 
ended in Mr. Sexton scoring off Mr. Healy. On be- 
half of the Local Veto Bill there was a teetotal demon- 
stration in Hyde Park, which is also treated in another 
column. The Pontefract election petition has unseated 
Mr. H. J. Reckitt, the Gladstonian member, as one of his 
agents was proved guilty of bribery. Mi. J. H. Bolton 
has been taken to task by the North St. Pancras caucus 
for his recent action on the Separation Bill : he has replied 
that he is not a mere delegate and that he believes his 
conduct has the approval of the majority of the electors. 
Mr. Morrogh, the Anti-Parnellite member for South-East 
Cork, has resigned, because the action of Messrs. Dillon 
O’Brien & Co. has made the party ‘ ridiculous’ to friends 
and foes alike. The voting in Linlithgowshire, where 
Mr. Hope was the Unionist and Mr. Ure the Separatist 
candidate, took place on Thursday when there was an 
unusually heavy poll, and the result was declared 
yesterday, the former being successful by 3202 to 3024 
votes, 





In France M. Dupuy has made yet another speech, 
which consisted, for the most part, in a eulogy of the 
present Chamber. With regard to the re-organisation of 
parties he was as unsatisfactory as ever, only he seemed 
bent upon that vain thing, the union of Liberalism and 
Radicalism. Accordingly, the Premier desires the impos- 
sible, while his rival, M. Constans, cannot achieve the 
practical. M. Dupuy selected for favourable comment 
the creation of the Labour Exchange; yet within 
three days the Government, as represented by the 
Prefect of the Seine, engaged in an unseemly wrangle 
with that institution. In brief, the affiliated unions 
decline to register themselves, and an additional subven- 
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tion of 25,000 frances has accordingly been docked. 
Whereupon the workmen hint at resistance in arms, 
while the Chamber has shelved the business for a month. 
Also, M. Carnot is ill, and cannot court popularity in 
Brittany ; while the Tzar declines to part with M. de 
Montebello, and so the London Embassy must remain, 
for a while, without an occupant. The Cour de Cassation 
has quashed the conviction of MM. Charles de Lesseps, 
Fontane and Eiffel for swindling, and, though the first is 
still detained on his sentence for corruption, the others 
have been liberated; while it is believed a pardon will 
shortly be extended to the de Lesseps, father and son, as 
well as to M. Cottu. 





Tue general election in Germany has arrived at last, 
and on Thursday the first ballots were decided. Concern- 
ing the last stages of the campaign little is to be said, 
save that one Colonel von Egidy, the advocate of Christian 
altruism divorced from dogma, appears to have been taken 
quite seriously at Berlin. The Rational Liberals, being 
in desperate straits, have attempted to secure a testi- 
monial from Prince Bismarck ; but, as he now sides with 
the Conservatives, they will probably become extinct. As 
for the last, they will support the Army Bills ; but those 
measures once passed, let the Chancellor beware. ‘The 
National Zeilung’s suggestion, that the peace men should 
be placed in the front rank when war arises, has a certain 
grim humour. At present the prediction may be hazarded 
that the Government will hardly obtain a working 
majority: consequently that the Kaiser will fulfil his 
threat, and dissolve the Reichstag again. ‘The Berlin 
Social Democrats have not only retained the two seats 
they formerly held, but have greatly augmented their 
majority in each case. In three out of the four other city 
districts they top the poll at present, with a considerable 
prospect of ultimate victory. Of course, the returns from 
the rest of the country are imperfect at the time of 
writing, but their general import is the same: in many 
cases the Social Democrats head the list, and in some their 
majorities are sufficient to carry the seats at the first 
election. 





On Saturday last Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria with the 
Princess Marie Louise, made his triumphal entry into Sofia, 
amidst cireumstances of Oriental magnificence and an en- 
thusiastie effusion of loyalty. Irritated by this and the 
precedent manifestations, Russia has renewed her demand 
for Bulgaria’s share of the expenses of the Russo-Turkish 
war. It is curious that in so doing the Tzar has incident- 
ally addressed himself to Prince Ferdinand as the de facto 
ruler of the Principality. Servia has managed to float a 
new loan of forty million francs. The recent political 
murders in that couatry have roused King Alexander to 
issue a decree which informs his subjects that civie dis- 
agreement is not, as it has hitherto been, an excuse for 
murder, The Greek Government has negotiated a loan 
of £4,000,000 at 5 per cent., with Messrs. Hambro of 
London, and those financiers have secured in return a 
comfortable slice of the State’s duties. The alternative 
to borrowing was partial repudiation, but the King and 
his Ministers have declined to take that step under the 
advice of certain French newspapers. Whereupon the 
Parisian press declares that Britain intends to “ Egyp- 
tianise” the Hellenes, in accordance with her historic 
policy of perfidy. King George, it is stated, intends to 
secure the present Chamber's consent if the majority 
prove tractable ; if not, he will have recourse to a disso- 
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lution. Already, the royal masterfulness has produced a 
loud outery, raised, as a matter of course, by M. Delyannis, 
and echoed, more’s the pity, by M. Tricoupis. Neverthe- 
less, the argument, that the Constitution is being overrid- 
den seems somewhat besides the mark, more especially as 
the country would benefit by its complete abrogation. 
Hitherto, the Premier, M. Sotiropoulos, has worked most 
admirably with his master, and they have but to keep up 
stout hearts in order to triumph. 





Tue Tazar, it is said, will issue a Ukase proclaiming the 
end of the deportation of prisoners to Siberia with the 
present year, and other judicial reforms in this portion of 
his dominions. One will believe in the Ukase when one 
has seen it, and in its seriousness after some experience of 
its effect. Yet the report of itself is an indication that 
the censures passed by Christendom on the Siberian penal 
system have made an impression at St. Petersburg. It 
may also be felt that, now Russia has entered upon an ex- 
tension of the railway across its vast Asiatic territory to the 
Pacific coast, the greatest of the unoccupied fields of 
colonisation in the world can no longer be retained as a 
‘dumping-ground’ for criminals, malcontents, and revo- 
lutionaries. Meantime, the number of  schismatics, 
political suspects, and others whom it would be convenient 
for Russia to banish is like to increase rather than 
to diminish, and if Siberia be closed the question of their 
destination may become troublesome to Russia’s neighbours. 
The Tzar still ships off his Jews ; and this week the 
Libau municipality have humbly petitioned him for two 
years’ grace to the six thousand Hebrews in this Baltic 
town now under sentence of deportation. 





DurinG the past month there has been an improve- 
ment in the state of the labour market: such is the 
satisfactory intimation of the Board of Trade returns. 
Yet it is stated that there are five thousand unemployed 
in Leeds, and that the distress there is daily increasing. 
From Liverpool comes the announcement that a joint- 
committee of employers and employed are endeavouring 
to frame a scheme for bringing about more friendly rela- 
tions on trade matters. The results of the Hull strike 
are still lamentably apparent in that unfortunate port, a 
large proportion of the export coal trade having been 
driven elsewhere. On behalf of the Scottish colliers there 
is at present an effort to reduce the working week, and 
the demand is so meagre, that the employers offer no 
objection to this proposal. It is reported that five thou- 
sand miners are out at Kladno, and that the dispute is 
spreading rapidly. Four Anarchists have been convicted 
at Leipsic, and have received sentences varying from a 
year’s imprisonment to hard labour for eight years and a 
half. 





Tue Grand Prix de Paris was won by Ragotsky, who 
won the Prix du Jockey Club a fortnight before. Ravens- 
bury was only beaten, according to the judge, by the 
shortest of short heads, and as he was badly shut in 
on the rails, his performance is better than it would 
appear to be. Callistrate, who was a very hot favourite, 
chiefly on the strength of his two-year-old performances, 
finished a poor third, and the obvious conclusion is that 
none of the French nor the English three-year-olds is 
within ten pounds of Isinglass—especially when we re- 
member that Ragotsky’s races have been won over courses 
that are quite easy in comparison with Epsom. The 
Tathwell and Burnham House sales of yearlings do not 
promise that this will be a better season for breeders than 
the last was. But well-reputed stallions and brood mares 
still maintain their value. 
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A FAMILY QUARREL 


'T is well not to take the family quarrel in the Irish 
I party too lightly. There is more in it than an 
Irish love of the shillelagh, or an equally Irish love of 
self-assertion. Not that these two motives are absent. 
No doubt Messrs. Sexton and Healy have been influenced 
by their passionate desire to outcrow each other. Mr. 
Sexton would find life scarce worth the living if he 
renounced all hope of reducing Mr. Healy to his proper 
place, while to Mr. Healy existence would be but 
bitterness and gall were he forced to confess himself 
distanced by his rival. Each is followed by a little 
body of supporters like-minded with himself, and these 
taste at second hand the hopes and fears of their leaders. 
The Sextonite is pledged to defeat the Healyite; the 
Healyite to wipe the Sextonite out. For what avails 
it to sit in Parliament, to belong to a party, to occupy 
the stage, in short, if nothing is done to make the 
gallery shout? Indeed, there is not one of these 
stage-players that is not athirst for notoriety. Ap- 
plause they prefer, but if that be withheld, infamy 
serves their turn better than neglect. 

So much may be taken for granted, and yet it does 
not follow that the dispute is either nothing or about 
nothing. Nationalist members quarrel, no doubt, 
because they are vain, self-seeking, and quarrelsome. 
The excuse may be obscure or trumpery, but it is 
enough to set them fighting, which in itself is evidence 
of character, and ground whereon to base an estimate 
of the future. We do not know, and are not greatly 
concerned to learn, the minuter details of the fray. 
The anti-Parnellite members, with the help of Mr. 
Dwyer Gray, secured control of The Freeman, and 
contrived to combine it with The National Press, 
which they established as their own organ. The 
history of that coalition was not without its 
humours, and on them we commented at the time. 
Two results followed from the construction of what 
the Parnellite members gracefully nicknamed the 
‘National Mess. The stock of The Freeman 
was severely diminished in value by the amalga- 
mation. The prosperity of the older paper was 
by no means sufficient for two. Moreover, the 
management fell into the hands of a Committee of 
Anti-Parnellites, aided by a single Parnellite and 
many clerics. Now journals cannot be conducted by a 
debating society, even if it be good-humoured. And 
this society was embittered from the start. Messrs. 
Healy and Dillon quarrelled furiously when the 
arrangement was made. ‘They have gone on quarrel- 
ling ever since. Meanwhile the commercial value of 
The Freeman was steadily approaching zero. The 
clerical friends who had risked money became anxious, 
and cast about for a remedy. Seeing that Messrs. 
Healy and Sexton were perpetually at loggerheads, 
it struck the clerical mind that it would be a good 
thing to have a fresh deal with another pack. It was 
resolved that Mr. Sexton’s friend, Mr. Dillon, should 
retire, that Messrs. Murphy, Mooney and Healy should 
withdraw their services, and that two new ‘com- 
mercial directors’ should be elected in their stead. 
This was the Bishop of Raphoe’s suggestion, but it 
could not be executed, because the cards were not 


properly faked. Messrs. Murphy and Mooney 
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obdurately refused to go-~not being pledged to 
the Parliamentary Committee; and then Mr. Dillon 
would not leave without Mr. Mooney nor Mr. Healy 
without Mr. Dillon. So the good bishop’s Kirenicon 
was of no effect, or rather served to stir up a still 
bitterer strife: until at the last meeting of the share- 
holders Mr. Sexton carried his purpose with a bigh 
hand; and there is even a rumour of illegal acts which 
may lead to further litigation. ‘Then follows a party 
meeting in Committee-room 15, and a resolution is 
passed that the party must wash its hands of The 
Freeman, Whereupon Mr. Sexton puts his application 
for the Chiltern Hundreds into the hands of Mr. 
McCarthy, and announces that since ‘J'he Freeman is to 
be left in the lurch, the cause of Ireland must get along 
as well as it can without his eloquence. On second 
thoughts the party decides that it cannot do without 
Mr. Sexton, who thereupon relents. So it appears 
that the party will once more concern itself with 
The I'reeman, and also that the Bishop of Raphoe’s 
recommendation has not been adopted. 

The story is not very clear, and it is complicated by 
even vaguer reports of conflicts between clerical and 
not quite clerical influences. ‘That Mr. Healy is the 
champion of the Church, that he is not ; that there are 
different views among Churchmen, that there are not ; 
that Mr. Sexton is inspired by an even kindlier sentiment 
towards the Church than Mr. Redmond, that he is not 
these assertions and contradictions are freely bandied 
about. ‘True, half-true or untrue—it matters little which 
they be. In all the dust they kick up among them, one 
fact is clearly distinguished. The Anti-Parnellites are 
split into at least two factions which are so bitterly 
hostile, that they can scarce keep from one another's 
throats, even now when there must be the heartiest co- 
operation of all the sections, if Mr. Gladstone’s Bill is to 
come within sight of home. In the Gladstonian camp 
the revelation has not been without effect. Many of 
the Prime Minister’s supporters are greatly shocked by 
the discovery that Mr. Parnell’s whilom followers are 
quarrelsome and self-seeking. They have even begun to 
entertain the beginning of a doubt whether the direc- 
tors of The Freeman company may be trusted to 
exercise the powers which Home Rule would give them. 
‘nis is a most unwholesome state of little faith, and the 
instructors of the Gladstonian party have hastened to 
remove it by arguments most properly applied to the 
Grladstonian understanding. This family quarrel, 
we are told, is a hopeful sign because it disposes of 
the last excuse for fear that Protestants or Loyalists 
will be oppressed by a United Nationalist Party. 
‘That Party is already divided: Protestant and 
Loyalists have only to join with one section to be safe 
against the other. ‘I'his assurance will hardly remove 
the doubts of the Unionists, however well it be calcu- 
Jated to calm the uneasiness of British Gladstonians. 
‘The Union still appears preferable to a safety which 
is to be earned by helping Mr. Sexton to have h’s 
will of Mr. Healy—a safety, which will be jeopar- 
dised whenever these gentry have a common desire for 
plunder over which they can wrangle later on. The 
prosperity of Ireland cannot with the consent of Unionists 
be subjected to the experience of 7'he Freeman, merely 
because there is good reason to believe that at some 
stage in the process the traitors will fall out among 
themselves. The situation is not of a hopeful augury : 
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at any rate we do not learn that the shareholders of 
he Freeman have been able to save their property by 
a combination with either clique. 


THE PARIS TRIBUNAL 


HE Attorney-General deserves well of the Em- 
pire for ‘Tuesday’s resonant display before the 
Behring Sea Arbitrators. Its text was a certain 
scheme suggested by General Foster, the United 
States Agent, in case the Tribunal should find Great 
Britain’s concurrence to be necessary. In other words, 
the pleader, fearing defeat from the main attack, 
desires to retire upon a position where his losses can 
be more than repaired. With the characteristic 
assurance of his race, he insinuated that our Govern- 
ment should agree to prohibit sealing beyond the 
territorial waters above the 35th parallel N. and east 
of the 180th meridian W. Now, there are the maps 
to show that this area includes some three million 
square miles, or half the North Pacific, and enfolds 
the trade-route from Vancouver to Yokohama. ‘There- 
over American cruisers would be free to search and 
condemn British vessels, while the monopoly on the 
Aleutian Islands would remain absolutely intact. No 
wonder that Sir Charles, when he arrived at his 
peroration, declined, despite an unfortunate 
interposition from Mr. Phelps, to treat the proposal 
seriously. Hnunciated on the hypothesis that the 
Washington contentions have been negatived, it yet 
advances pretensions more absolute than the 'Tzar’s, 
whether he be Peter or Alexander. And_ hardly less 
vicious than the general principle are its contingencies ; 
as how to police the waste with furs tempting the 
poacher by their famine-prices? Again, was ever 
pedantry of detail more manifest than in that exemp- 
tion of Indian canoes, provided they be propelled only 
by paddles and manned by a crew of two? ‘The 
Attorney-General argued that such minutia were 
worse than useless ; nay, he might even have indulged 
in certain mild humours at their expense. For in- 
stance, there is sound historic precedent (the Boston 
Tea Riots namely) for the citizens’ masquerading in 
blankets and feathers to the Britisher’s undoing. 
Clearly, then, Albert W. Lavender and Henry A. 
Gliddon have but to personate Sitting Bull and Little 
Wound, and they will qualify by their dollar-hunt as 
national heroes. 

‘Selfish, one-sided, inequitable, unworkable "—these 
were the adjectives applied by Sir Charles Russell, and 
rightly, to this impudent desire for manufacturing diplo- 
matic success from legal annihilation. On the other hand, 
the British Commissioners’ alternative, as stated by him, 
goes straight to the root of the matter: more especially 
should Russia, as the conclusion of the modus vivendi 
seems to warrant, come within the settlement. In brief, 
all vessels engaged in pelagic sailing shall be licensed, 
either in Canadian or American ports, and shall fly a 
distinctive flag. Thereby a certain guarantee of 
character will be provided ; moreover the privileged 
will instinctively act as their own patrols against the 
poacher. Again, the establishment of a twenty mile 
zone, within which heavy penalties are to be enforced, 
and a close-time, in accord with which the craft 
must not quit harbour before the first of May, will put 
an end to the wholesale butchery of the herd, The 
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plan coincides very nearly with the recommendations of 
Professor Eliott’s report, which the United States’ 
Counsel vainly attempted to burke. It is paralleled by 
the straightforward findings of fact suggested by the 
British Government, which state categorically the what, 
the when, and the where, of the past seizures ; though 
their adversaries have developed the astounding position 
that the Tribunal has no cognisance of the crafts’ nation- 
ality and ownership. In which case no abitrators in the 
wide world could possibly assess the damages under 
debate. 

Baron de Courcelles, the President, passed an ornate 
but obviously sincere compliment upon Sir Charles 
Russell’s abilities and upon his cordial co-operation with 
Sir Richard Webster. ‘That country is to be envied’, 
remarked the eulogist, ‘where party spirit admits of 
such brotherly association when the realm’s interests 
are at stake.’ Indeed, their alliance almost makes you 
forget that the :mpire’s fate hangs, as a rule, upon the 
play of faction; and it certainly places us in better 
case than the Americans whose counsel, whether of 
accident or design, have fought each for his own hand. 
Was ever sally more injudicious than Mr. Phelps’s who 
actually stated, that, so far as he was concerned, the 
United States had not laid before the con- 
clave their right to impound any future JWélliam 
P. Saywards? That matter is expressly admitted 
in his Government's case to be within the Tribunal’s 
province ; besides, if the award must remain a dead- 
letter, the learned jurists ought never to have been 
convoked to Paris. More: the inept defiance de- 
molishes straightway the elaborate plea of moral claims 
set forth (with numerous appeals to the Creator) by his 
colleague, Mr. Carter. Again that luckless rhetorician 
stood hampered from the outset by the circumstance 
that the late James G. Blaine had based his contentions 
upon certain (conveniently) forged Russian documents, 
and on ukases never admitted and formally withdrawn. 
‘True, the author of the Mulligan letters was frankly 
allowed to have been guilty of ‘ mistakes, and consigned 
thereupon to the oblivion best befitting his memory ; 
but the apologist could only change his front before 
the enemy. Whence sprang those irrelevant analogies 
from piracy and contraband ; that unnecessary definition 
of property as granted to men by the benign Giver of 
all Good ; above all, that amazing description of the 
seal as ‘assimilated to domestic animals’ because it 
possesses the animus revertendi ! As who should say : 
the swallows will return to my eaves next summer, 
therefore the Arabs may not trap them in Algeria. It 
is not poor Mr. Carter's fault that he had to syllable 
such fatuity: since he simply reasons from an indiffer- 
ently honest brief. Yet international arbitration must 
henceforth be set down as the resort of a lunatic State 
if, with such tactics on the other side, the verdict go in 
our disfavour. So that, whatever happen, we can scarce 
be the losers. 


IN MEMORIAM VIRTUTIS 


HEN a generation of men has the mind to be 
sentimental there is no limit to the excesses in 

which it will indulge. Not only will it accept 
with joy every provided occasion of sentimentality that 
crosses its natural pathway ; it even makes careful 
research after other possibilities of sentiment. Death 
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is its great opportunity ; virtue is its great occasion. 
Every little great man that dies is recommended for a 
place in the Abbey; and although this favour may not 
always be granted it is seldom that his death is allowed 
to pass without a memorial erection of some kind, a 
statue gracing the slopes of some public garden, or a 
bust set upon the shelf of some national meeting-place. 
In a sense, there is virtue in some of these memorials. 
Men who have worked to great issues, the memory and 
accomplishment of whose life may tend to increase the 
national, artistic or civic sense of the country, are often 
rightly so honoured, since thus to distinguish their 
achievement is to keep it fresh and new, as it were 
perpetually present. ‘I'o memorialise mere virtue the 
influences of which have long since passed away 1s 
obviously a futile thing. For under the present condi- 
tions of the civilised conscience, such tendency towards 
good deeds is not likely to die away, and the practice 
would therefore involve a painful and cumbersome 
devotion to a form of death ritual, which must shortly 
overwhelm the country with badly constructed busts 
and bulky British medallions, such as are awful to 
meditate upon. 

This being the case it might be profitable to consider 
the justification which certain eminently pious but idle 
souls are able to put forward for a recent proposal to 
erect in Westminster Abbey a medallion to the 
memory of that highly accomplished vocal artist, Jenny 
Lind. The reasons, it appears, are two : first, she sang 
uncommonly well ; second, she was extremely virtuous. 
The first point seems incontestable. Our fathers have 
told us so. They who profess an elderly scorn for 
Albani, Calvé, Melba and the rest wax strangelv enthu- 
siastic over the memory of the earlier artist. To this 
day, if gentlemen of a certain age come to discuss the 
vocal artists of their time you may note a new intensity 
in their utterance, an inevitable overflow of golden 
speech, when their thoughts turn to the voice and style 
of Jenny Lind. And we—unfortunate, unhappy race 
that we are !—can write and hear the name with per- 
fect coldness, with Roman indifference. She never sang 
into our ears; we never wriggled with delight in our 
stalls as we listened to her interpretation of the great 
masters of song. She never, in a word, did any par- 
ticular good to us; she has left us no permanent record 
of her greatness, no composition, no enduring work 
whereby we might learn to be artistically better ; yet we 
are asked to contribute to the erection of a medallion 
in Westminster Abbey, because she gave our fathers 
and grandfathers the worth of their guineas, because by 
that means she lived to make a highly respectable fortune, 
and died without a stain upon her character. For what 
other reason possible could we be asked so to deny our- 
selves? What are we to Jenny Lind, or what is Jenny 
Lind to us, that we should do this thing? Why should 
not anybody that is so minded rummage in the records 
of the past, and institute a similar subscription for 
similar honours to be paid to any singer, any reciter, 
any actor—in a word, any interpreter of great men’s 
work—who has stirred the pulses of our forefathers ? 
In a very few years every recollection of Jenny Lind 
and her accomplishment will have faded away from the 
earth. Already to this generation these are mere 
words, remembrances of speech in our childhood. What 
claim, then, can they have upon our purses or upon our 
sentiment? None, none whatever. 
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But we are suddenly restrained. There is another 
reason offered. She was so virtuous a woman, a paragon 
of moral excellence, an exemplar and type of the ideal 
operatic artist in her private life. Yet again, in answer 
to this contention, what reason can be advanced to show 
that Jenny Lind should be selected for this peculiar 
honour in this peculiar connection? Was there no 
virtue on the operatic stage save in the devout home of 
Jenny Lind? Let us admire her virtues, by all means; 
let such as conceive it to be their duty, employ her 
domestic and beneficent virtue as the text of their most 
eloquent sermons. But, once more—paraphrasing a 
celebrated remark of the fair Letitia to Jonathan Wild 
—why a medallion? Praise her vocal art, praise her 
charitable soul as you may, you have still discovered no 
terrestrial reason why a man should plunge his hands 
into his pockets and contribute towards a memorial for 
an excellent person whose memory must leave his life 
precisely where it found him... But the ways of 
sentimentality are wondrous ; and reason is thrown 
away upon them that worship it. 


AT THE MANSION HOUSE 


HE speech which Lord Roberts of Candahar 
delivered at the Mansion House before a goodly 
concourse of royalties, nobles, generals, admirals, and 
statesmen, afforded a singularly refreshing and whole- 
some relief from the interminable speeches to which 
we have lately listened concerning Home Rule and the 
Parish Pump. Lord Roberts, whose name is still 
generally associated with the march to Candahar, is 
something more than a great soldier: he has ren- 
dered as important services in the Council as in the 
Vield. When he arrived in India he found the ac- 
cepted theory of defence seriously at fault; and it 
is largely due to his foresight, to his persistent 
advocacy of the right course, that our position in 
Asia is at last incontestably strong. 

A few years since timid counsels prevailed. Men 
spoke of limiting our responsibilities in India, and 
urged that on our actual frontier we should attend only 
to defence. ‘The poltroons forgot what the history of 
every war teaches, that a vigorous attack is the only 
safe means of defence. ‘The coast and frontier defences 
of India, Lord Roberts told us, are nearly complete. 
Which does not mean that we have an elaborate system 
of fortified positions the whole length of our frontier. 
‘This scheme indeed, though once strongly advocated, was 
one of confessed weakness ; not only would it have been 
costly to the verge of ruin, but the garrisoning of 
the numerous fortresses would have absorbed half 
our army. We want no Metz on the Indian frontier. 
As Lord Roberts explained, it has been deemed 
necessary to develop such a system of communication 
by rail and road as will admit the rapid concentra- 
tion of a field army. ‘Thus only shall we be able to 
establish great depots of military stores in event of war, 
to perfect the transport system—in brief, to possess a 
really well-equipped and mobile army. Herein lies our 
best hope of defence. 

The admirable system of fortifications on our North- 
west frontier, for which we are indebted to Lord 
Roberts, will serve as an advanced base, and enable us 


to act on the offensive with effect. Moreover, our 


arsenals, notably Rawal Pindi, are being efficiently 
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defended ; so also are our lines of communication ; 
the Khyber and other vulnerable points have been 
strengthened ; and Quetta is well-nigh impregnable, 
being the base from which we should attack and 
outHank a Russian force advancing from Herat. It 
is not behind the fortifications that our troops would 
await the enemy, and when the long-expected war does 
break out it is scarcely too much to hope that the ping 
of a Russian bullet will not be heard in the neighbour- 
hood of our territory. Lord Roberts, indeed, made it 
plain that the Indian Government realises what our 
policy should be, and is resolute to carry it out. ‘This 
policy may be summed up in Lord Lawrence’s noble 
words, quoted to excellent purpose by Lord Roberts : 
‘Pray, only reflect on the whole history of India. 
Where have we failed when we acted vigorously ? 
Where have we succeeded when guided by timid 
counsels?’ Again: ‘The army in India is in a 
most thorough state of discipline, the late Chief 
told his audience. ‘Her Majesty's troops in 
India’°—thus he continued—‘are, at the present time, 
second to none in the world in all that is essential to 
success in war.” Excellent also are the Imperial Service 
troops placed at our disposal by the loyalty of the 
native princes—they number 180,000, and are mostly 
‘ well-trained, disciplined, and admirably equipped.’ 
Nor need we be alarmed at the increase in our military 
expenditure. Every penny, says Lord Roberts, has been 
paid for out of the revenue; and the money could not 
have been better spent. A statement to which the 
most penurious of Radicals can hardly make objection. 
But the most important passage of Lord Roberts's 
speech was the account of our relations with the frontier 
tribes. A mountainous region, inhabited by inde- 
pendent warriors and lying south of the Hindoo Koosh 
between the Indus and Afghanistan, affords several routes 
by which India could be invaded. In this region there 
are not less than 200,000 fighting men. Now, it is of 
the utmost importance, as has already been pointed out 
in The National Observer, that these tribesmen should be 
on friendly terms with us, as it would be necessary for us 
to carry on operations in their country in the event of 
a Russian invasion of India or Afghanistan. ‘The Rus- 
sians, indeed, were actively intriguing sometime sinee in 
this very region, and would have established themselves 
there had it not been for the prompt action of the Indian 
Government. ‘The present policy of the Government 
of India towards these tribes is to extend our influence 
amongst them without menacing their independence, 
and, by trying to civilise them, and increase their pros- 
perity, to induce them to look upon us as their friends, 
who will protect their interests and insure their being 
left in undisturbed possession of the territory they 
occupy.” Thus Lord Roberts, and it is well that the 
gross misstatements, constantly made by certain critics 
of our Indian frontier policy, should be thus definitely 
contradicted by the very highest authority. 

As might be expected, Lord Roberts is opposed to 
the Presidential system of commands, which will shortly 
be abolished. And now we await with interest those 
recommendations for Army reforms which the Chief is 
presently to lay before the military authorities, and to 
which he made brief allusion in his speech—reforms 
whose object it is ‘to make life in the Army more 
attractive, and to fill the ranks with men of good 
physique and character.’ 
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TREVELYANDERING 


[’ one thing more than another could illustrate the 

desperate policy of the present Government, it is 
the importance attached to the depopulation of the 
Highlands, and the cynical neglect of that far more 
urgent problem—the depopulation of rural England. 
On the one side you bave barren heath and mountain 
put to its only profitable use, and merely a scanty 
handful of people to deal withal; on the other side you 
may witness fertile land forsaken by multitudes. But 
the hypocrisy of Sir George 'I'revelyan appears to have 
infected his colleagues, and the Deer Forests Commis- 
sion was appointed (tongue in cheek) to change 
inevitable laws, not indeed with any hope of success, 
but merely to cajole the land reformers. Were the 
sympathy sincere, men like Sir George Trevelyan would 
refrain from jabbering of the crofters’ immolation 
‘to please idle snobs from America’ and would turn 
their attention homewards. It would be following an 
evil example to call the owner of Wallingford an idle 
snob, but if you apply Sir George’s precepts to him- 
self, why hesitate? Substitute sheep for deer and this 
virtuous champion of the oppressed is a more desperate 
culprit than Mr. Winans. He is a large proprietor— 
lord of some 15,000 acres—and his agrarian disciples 
might do worse than follow the Duke of Argyll’s 
example and apply the tests of Sir George ‘Trevelyan to 
Sir George ‘T'revelyan’s own estate. They will then 
discover that conditions, which excite to wrath and 
indignation in the Highlands, awake no twitter of 
conscience South of the Tweed. ‘The comparison is 
opportune, since the Assistant Labour Commissioner 
appointed for the County has, in a report hardly dry 
from the press, directed special attention to the de- 
population of rural Northumberland. What, then, is 
this denouncer of idle snobs doing to check the 
depopulation of his own broad acres? He has had the 
advantage of admirable models in his neighbourhood. 
For generations the Percy family has given allotments 
unsolicited, has built cottages, has respected the 
comfort and welfare of its tenants, and thus made 
itself famous for its devotion to the ‘duties’ of 
ownership. And is not Mr. Albert Grey, to quote 
another instance, known the world over for his generous 
and disinterested attempts to ameliorate the peasant’s 
condition ? 

Now we have a right to expect that a gentleman, who 
professes not to be as those idle snobs of the Highlands, 
should be foremost in the good work of his own county. 
And yet, if you would study that side of rural life most 
calculated to fill statesmen with dismay you cannot 
do better than visit Sir George ‘T'revelyan’s estate. 
It is idle snobbery to claim the exclusive use of a deer 
forest ; it is not idle snobbery to live in a domain of 
one thousand eight hundred acres ‘ mainly devoted to 
woods and pleasure grounds.’ If in Scotland you find 
cottage walls crumbling and summer shielings deserted, 
if in the Highlands there are signs and tokens which 
suggest a vanished population, you will raise your voice 
with Sir George Trevelyan against the harsh, grasping 
cruelty of idle snobs. But if, on the other hand, you 
find these abuses on Sir George Trevelyan’s estate, 
why you must just trevelyander and say nothing. 
Here, as the Duke of Argyll has pointed out, within 
the present century small farms have been merged 
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in large ; the capitalist has ousted the cottager; the 
townships are empty ; villages have disappeared ; land 
the plough was wont to furrow is thrown into 
sheepwalks. Desolation has come upon what once 
was a thriving and populous rural district. Yet the 
delicate susceptibilities of the owner, outraged though 
they be at a far less deplorable calamity in the High- 
lands, are not unduly shocked—are not shocked at all— 
by the sins laid at his owndoor. Sir George Trevelyan 
has not been sufficiently liberal to join in the move- 
ment of his time. He has made no worthy attempt to 
establish small ownerships and create ‘chaplincies’ 
on his estate; upon his land allotments are scarce 
indeed; he has laid the burden on others of dis- 
covering what had best be done. His only action 
has been to trevelyander in Parliament and in the 
Highlands. So that you wonder how even the 
woodenest agitator can believe him to have any other 
interest in the Crofters than the capture of their votes. 
The question has has been put and awaits an answer : 
‘Why does not Sir George Trevelyan insist upon dis- 
covering, by means of a Commission, how the vast 
sheep-walks and pasture lands of Northumberland, 
from which he derives a large income, can be re- 
populated and restored to the plough °° 

It were a fruitless task to expose the inconsistency of 
the most shifty and untrustworthy of Mr. Gladstone's 
colleagues, were it not for the hypocrisy of the whole 
party to which he belongs. No single member is 
unaware of the immense importance of this depopulation. 
An assumed interest therein was for many of them a pass- 
port to Parliament ; the journalists of the party are tire- 
lessly verbose, and within the last few weeks four separate 
official inquirers have riveted attention to the matter. 
Had Mr. Gladstone been in Opposition, and the 
same information available no economy of time would 
have prevented him from insisting on a full debate. 
Can we not imagine the resolutions he would have 
propounded, the high astounding terms in which he 
would have appealed to the eternities, the dignity and 
importance with which he would have invested a theme 
capable of exercising the resources of the most 
ambitious? In office not a word of it—at any rate not 
of the general question. But wherever a cliq ie of 
malcontents and fadmongers is to be appeased a mere 
detail is cheerfully taken up and discussed. Expressions 
of sympathy are instantly forthcoming, and the sanguine 
statesman believes the insincerity unnoticed ; hopes and 
reputations, as surelydoomed to disappointment as those 
fostered by the Crofter Commission, are encouraged 
with a bland hypocrisy. Be it understood, we are not 
so unreasonable as to demand from the Liberal party a 
specific remedy. No one has as yet made a possible 
suggestion. But the fact remains that Liberals in 
Opposition are wont to promise reforms which in office 
they ignore, being content to deal only with such 
corners of the question as are likely to purchase this or 
that other knot of politicians. 


ASCOT 


ii a man were so unfortunate as to be forbidden the 

racecourse more than one week in the year, he 
would be wise to take his pleasure at Ascot. There 
the game is played with at least some regard to its 
priginal conditions, and the gamblers, whe want to make 
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money by more or less discreditable means, find that the 
minor handicap and the selling plate are not sufficiently 
frequent to afford them the machinery for turning quick 
profits. Sport is more important and business more 
insignificant than on any other course in the 
kingdom. ‘The habit of society compels a multi- 
tude of those best worth seeing to attend, and the 
interest of the week is in pleasant intercourse and 
the spectacle. With a very few exceptions the best 
horses in training are sent to Ascot, and—in a word— 
the turf is there to be seen at its best. Since, then, it 
is almost impossible for the meeting to end in dismal 
failure we may be permitted to suggest that, although 
sport was excellent during the first three days of this 
week, it might have been and should have been much 
better. 

The absence of Isinglass is to be excused, since the 
difficulty of preparing so heavy a horse on hard ground for 
asevere race like the St. Leger forewarned his owner not to 
subject him to tasks too heavy or too frequent. Sir Hugo 
has grown into a splendid horse, but he also was shaken by 
galloping over dry ground in the spring. However, the 
absence of one or two famous horses does not detract 
seriously from the success of the week—not one-half so 
seriously as the comparative failure of the long-distance 
races. We have very few horses of the first class who can 
get over a two and a half mile course. The Ascot Stakes, 
being a handicap always induces a moderately large field ; 
this year the race was not won, for once in a way, by a 
retired hurdle racer, nor by an elderly selling-platerturned 
loose, But although Enniskillen’s victory was in every 
way creditable, he beat nothing of any great reputation, 
and a certain proportion of the defeated were utter 
impostors. The Gold Cup is more eloquent of the 
decay of the thoroughbred. The race has been won 
by some of the most famous horses that ever ran upon 
the English turf. ‘This year the favourite was Marcion, 
who held the third place in the Lincolnshire, and failed 
to give six pounds to Gangway. Buccaneer was eight 
lengths behind him, and Buccaneer is not a horse to 
mention in the same breath as Isonomy or Barcal- 
dine or Doncaster. Orvieto who won the Jubilee at 
Kempton Park in the most gallant style—the course 
there is rather more than a mile—broke down 
lamentably when he attempted to compass two miles 
and a half. Yet Orvieto ran second in the ‘Two 
Thousand to Common, and he is very little inferior 
either to Orme or La Fiéche at weight for age. ‘That 
was proved last year in the Eclipse Stakes as well 
as in the Lancashire Plate. Both Orme and La 
F'léche declined long distance races altogether. Orme’s 
victory over Lady Lena in the Rous Memorial can 
add nothing to his repute, for the course is easy, 
under a mile in length, and Lady Lena is no better 
than a serviceable sprinter. It is a fact that the 
only important race which attracted a large field 
of what are taken to be first-class horses was the 
Royal Hunt Cup. This was won by a leniently 
handicapped F'rench-bred, and none of the com- 
petitors were worthy of mention beside Orme, Orvieto, 
La Fléche. So that we are once more driven 
to the conclusion that nowadays the thoroughbred 
can scarcely survive his three-year-old season, and if he 
run at all as a four-year-old it must be over compara- 
tively short and easy courses, ‘The ‘Cup horse,’ 
in brief, is a thing of the past, 
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Ascot usually confirms as many records as it shatters. 
''o take the three-year-olds, Marcion may be better 
over a long distance than at a mile, but one would be 
chary of classing him beside Isinglass or Meddler. 
Phocion won the St. James’s Palace Stakes from 
Raeburn and Ravensbury (who had a severe race on 
Sunday, and has twice crossed the Channel lately), 
thus proving once more that the running of the spring 
was correct. Childwick’s defeat by Red Ensign and 
‘Tressure—especially by ‘l'ressure—is another witness 
to the folly of buying yearlings at prices which would 
be extravagant, if they were paid for tried and 
excellent winners. The defeat of Royal Harry, 
Dame President, and Son of a Gun, go to support 
our contention that except Isinglass and Ravensbury 
the Derby horses were not of the first excellence, and 
the inability of T'anderagee and Milford to beat Glare 
—who is not by any means the best of his age—is 
simply a further sarcasm on the three-year-olds. The 
fillies are as bad as they well can be considering their 
breeding. Of the youngsters, Galloping Dick has once 
more approved himself a failure, and his running does 
not raise Melancholy, Amiable, or Schoolbook in our 
opinion. Speed may come to something, and Wedding 
Bell has won a good race: but the only one of them to 
be described as first-rate is Lord Rosebery’s unnamed 
colt by Hampton out of Illuminata. 

Thus Ascot, which is, as it were, the mirror of the 
Turf, leaves us to regret a general absence of stamina 
amongst the older horses, who are not trained for en- 
durance but for speed. It suggests that excessive 
two-year-old racing has injured a smart colt like Milford 
and several good fillies; and reminds us that though 
the sport of racing is honourable and delightful, at any 
rate as we see it here, it is conducted on lamentably 
mistaken principles, 


HICCOUGHS IN HYDE PARK 


Hk tendency of democracies to be dominated by a 
fanatical minority never received apter illustra- 

tion than on Saturday last. For four hours (see The 
Daily News) a procession (so-called) shambled through 
Hyde Park Gate, that traffic might be practically 
blocked, the city man exiled from his West Kensing- 
ton, the mechanic docked of his half-holiday. Head- 
lines, as ‘the gathering’ and ‘the march, cannot 
disguise the fact that open-air demonstrations in 
general, and ‘Temperance displays in particular, 
have become a most pestilent nuisance to London. 
Nay, the Lawcourt-Harson affair sinned the more impu- 
dently, because the members actually on show were fewer 
than at many an Eight Hours Demonstration or Home 
Rule parade. Had our masters condescended to avail 
themselves of such obvious routes as Oxford Street, and 
the Edgware Road, they might have attained their goal 
ina brief twenty minutes. But no ; they must tickle the 
general by huddling banners inscribed ‘ Death to Bung’ 
upon gibbets labelled ‘'The Devil in Solution ’, and by 
begetting hideous blendings of ‘Monte Carlo’ and 
‘Push dem Clouds Away.’ The gathering’s impudent 
approach can be paralleled only by the ineptitude of 
its proceedings. After torrents of mob-oratory the 
meeting passed a ‘respectful’ resolution requesting 
Mr. Gladstone to forward the Local Veto Bill 
through all its stages without delay. The Daily 
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News, you note, affects to consider that the prayer 
shall avail, yet thus it qualifies its condescension : 
the Prime Minister must determine ‘when and 

at what time the will of the majority (sic) may be 

made to prevail. In sober truth, the Teetotalers 

might as well have urged their idol to cultivate plain 

speech, or to throw doubts on his own omnipotence. 

However, the time arrived when the hordes ceased to 

trample upon good grass; and then—to quote a 

humorous bus-driver—‘ the public ‘ouses couldn't ‘old 

em. 

The journals, rightly recognising that the demon- 
stration possessed about as much significance as a 
Camberwell mothers’-meeting, have refrained, for the 
most part, from chronicling its Cleons. Even The 
Daily News confines its utterances to half a column 
of the smallest type, against one devoted to honest 
cricket. Nevertheless, the Rev. Mark Guy Pearse 
supplied the necessary touch of inept profanity 
by setting the tune, ‘Praise God from whom’ etc., 
including of course wine to make man of a cheerful 
countenance. Canon Wilberforce, sad to say, was 
not ashamed to degrade the Church of England 
by his presence at such an unholy Sabbath, but 
happily he went unreported. The heroic invalid 
was forthcoming in Dr. F. R. Lees, forbidden to 
speak by doctor and by daughter; wherefore he 
should be confined for tendency to suicidal mania, 
There were also present the Skinners and Rapers, the Miss 
Dowcras and Dr. Helen Bourchiers, besides the 
Humourous Baronet, without a single ‘laughter’ from 
the tolerant compositor. But why, oh why, did 
Dr. Clifford ‘give away the pitch’ by allowing Mr. 
Gladstone and Sir William Harcourt to be addicted, 
even moderately, to alcohol? Is it not precisely the 
temperate artisan, their fellow-citizen, who would 
suffer the most grievously from the projected piece of 
class-tyranny ? The drunkard would be supplied with 
an hundred and odd means of satisfying his craving, 
if only his appetite were increased through secret 
indulgence. But the steady-going artisan dwelling in 
some Nonconformist suburb shall be debarred from so 
much as a single glass of beer. The ratepayers, 
declare the Bill’s apologists, have a right to decide, 
but common experience teaches that the tavern’s 
frequenters are not small tradesmen, but workmen. 
In short, the measure would benefit merely the dissent- 
ing lower-middle’s bigotry, unless indeed Belgravia 
chose to enforce it in the interests of Jeames’s sobriety. 
Surely where average manhood is concerned, there, if 
anywhere should manhood suffrage obtain. But Local 
Veto, it would seem, must be encompassed by oli- 
garchical preference ; and the originators of its principle 
are to remain exempt from its provisions, unless Sir 
Wilfrid contrives to put tartar emetic in the Premier's 
claret. 

‘Sir William Harcourt’, according to one Percy 
Bunting, ‘is determined heart and soul that the 
Bill shall pass’; but, of course, it is more dead 
than Enos the son of Seth. Nay, as if to emphasise 
the notion’s impossibility and vulgarity, its author 
thought fit to indulge in a rowdy exhibition 
that renders those Midlothian performances almost 
respectable by comparison. ‘It was at first 
supposed’, wrote an unconscious wag in The Daily 
News, that the coachman must have driven into the 
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crowd thoughtlessly*; still the carriage (open, mark 
you) kept re-appearing. Nay, did not the Chan- 
cellor actually achieve a triumph of rowdiness, albeit 
unwittingly, during that blackguardly scene in the 
Park, whereat he, the self-elected hero, but narrowly 
escaped the Derby dog’s tea-kettle? He escaped, you 
read, through Stanhope Gate, without immersion in 
the Serpentine; and can any punishment short of a 
ducking restore to a sense of decency a once reputable 
statesman, whose present popularity depends upon a 
stock-in-trade befitting a circus-rider or a vendor of 
patent medicine ? 


A HAPLEss FAILURE 


[’ is a favourite fiction of the Ibsenite that the 

Master’s plays act, as it were, by their own human 
nature. Again and again we have heard it advanced 
that The Doll's House gives the most ambitious actress 
her opportunity, that the emotion, being inevitably true 
to experience, needs but a woman for its adequate 
portrayal. Well: of Signora Duse’s  sensitiveness 
there is no question. Her method is simplicity itself. 
She has rendered even Marguerite Gauthier something 
more than a compound of hysteria and sentiment. But 
her Nora is a failure, redeemed only by moments of 
of picturesqueness or of pathos. ‘That a distinguished 
artist—for Eleonora Duse is, in her more appropriate 
parts, distinguished before all things—should contrive 
to be uninteresting is marvellous indeed. And the 
failure may—in some measure—be attributed to the 
indiscretion which prompted the choice of so inhuman 
a play as Ibsen’s Doll's House. 

As Santuzza, as Marguerite, as Mirandolina, Signora 
Duse crept into the very skin of the character. So 
thoroughly did the actress realise the part, that you 
were scarce conscious of Duse’s presence. The precise 
language of her art escaped you by its very subtlety. 
Her method, indeed, seemed subjective and personal to 
herself. But with Nora the style is completely trans- 
formed. At the fall of the curtain, you are left with 
no certain impression. You are conscious of having 
seen Duse suggest all those rapid changes of cha- 
racter and emotion which poor Nora is bidden by 
her creator to endure. But you get no consistent, 
harmonious picture, such as it is Duse’s genius to 
produce. Of course, there is an austere reticence in 
the presentation, a refinement of method, of which the 
actress could hardly rid herself. She does not jump 
and frisk and leap and laugh like the tomboy of the 
popular conception. Indeed, she is not so much rest- 
less as inexpressive. She has elected a part, wherewith 
she has not the smallest sympathy, and she has acted it 
with a seeming perfunctoriness, scarce credible to those 
who have otherwhere enjoyed her exquisite performance. 
The one moving scene she curtails to nothingness. 
She does not even dance the tarantella, which, inter- 
jected to divert a suspicious husband, is as cunning 
an artifice as you can find in the modern drama. In 
brief, she has rejected those opportunities of stage 
display which the play provides, and she has not atoned 
for their absence by any ingenious hints of character. 

Of course, being Duse, she has her moments of 
inspiration, her touches of exceeding subtlety and 
refinement. She behaves with sufficient restraint in 
the first act, and does not exhaust her emotion—as 
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some Noras have done—in romping with her children 

so that when in the third act, the hour of the intolerable 
thesis arrives, her early reticence renders the discussion 
a little less ridiculous. Also, when the half-drunken 
husband discovers her forgery, and trembles straightway 
for his own respectability, her stolid gesture and dazed 
expression are absolutely just, and she receives the good 
news that Krogstad is ceasing his persecution with pre- 
cisely that mixture of joy and contempt, which the 
situation demands, Again, ber bearing towards Doctor 
Rank is admirably contrived, and in the dignity where- 
with she turns from his inopportune declaration you 
detect a symptom of tie real actress. Indeed, from 
beginning to end, by an inflection here, a gesture 
there, she does succeed in creating the impression of 
that dull, flat provincialism, which is the essence of 
Ibsen’s plays—this and no more. For she fails at the 
character, and as fine moments do not make a fine 
performance, we must still regard Signora Duse’s 
presentation of Nora as a hapless and superfluous 
indiscretion. 

It is so easy not to act Ibsen, and, in spite of the 
reckless enthusiasm of the devout, his plays are so very 
full of pitfalls. ‘Lo such atemperament as Duse’s all 
things are not possible and why cultivate the reputa- 
tion of versatility? The artist, alas, is not often aware 
of his (or her) limitations. His temperament is ever 
sanguine and he is generally convinced that he can do 
all things as well as—or better than—anybody else. 
If it be his business to write, he is ambitious of a 
painter's success; or, on the contrary, if he be 
enslaved to the easel, he is seldom content until he 
has proved to the world how ill he writes. So 
the actor (or actress) is slow to recognise what rdles are 
impossible. How many actors, we wonder, has the 
world seen who have never crossed the border-line of 
their capacity? Ever since the barnstormer has been 
abroad it has been his wildest ambition to play Hamlct. 
Some there are, like the celebrated Mr. Wilson Barrett, 
who put their failure off for five and twenty years. 
Others rush blindly upon their fate, before middle-age 
has tempered their blood to discretion. The errors 
of vanity are seldom interesting. Ridicule commonly 
renders their pathos of no effect. Nobody cares, for 
instance, whether Mr. Barrett’s failure in Hamlet— 
wherein he proved that the Prince of Denmark was 
born in Clapham—was more or less conspicuous than 
the cheaper triumphs of Zhe Silver King. But the 
mistakes of the artist are never made in vain. By this 
Signora Duse should realise that Nora is unworthy her 
very subtle talent. How if tone be the first necessity 
of her art—as it is undoubtedly—should she give a 
simple and consistent reading of this domestic fairy-tale ? 
It may be also that Nora is fresh ground, that when 
use has perfected herself by study, the reading will 


be more easily intelligible. And yetin T'he Doll’s House 
the reason of her gesture and attitude is ill-concealed. 
In fact you could not but recognise that the actress 
was seldom at ease, that she had scarce carried the 
performance beyond the region of experiment. So 
that you still doubt whether the most dogged elabora- 
tion will lift Signora Duse’s Nora above failure. T’or 
if you purge 7'ke Doll’s House of hysteria you deprive 
it of all legitimate excuse for existence, and hysteria 
is the one quality which hitherto Duse has resolutely 
declined to suggest. 
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THREE STYLES 


HE present standpoint of the musical idea—to employ 
a succinet term which also includes the past from 
which the present is evolved—has been well illustrated 
at Covent Garden since the opening of the opera season. 
Many operas, it is true, of various periods, have been per- 
formed ; but, in modern dramatic music, in music, that is, 
dating from the time of Clemente, there have been three 
and only three musical periods: or shall we say two and 
a fraction, reserving the utterance for later explanation ? 
or music, after the fashion of every art that ever delighted 
the eye or the ear or the intelligence of man, has a 
notorious habit of sloughing its skin. We allow, then, 
rather arbitrarily, but reliant upon sufficient appreciation 
from the thoughtful, three periods in music, if we set out 
from the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

Of the first period take Gluck as the shining example. 
It might be profitable, therefore, to consider Orfeo (the 
opera which Covent Garden, after the discovery of a 
financially successful artist for the chief character, delights 
to repeat) in its essential character as also in the relation 
which it bears towards the successive periods which have 
there been illustrated this season. If you were called upon 
to lay a finger upon the highest quality that distinguishes 
this great opera, you would perhaps after a little hesitation, 
select its magnificent evenness of style. To conceive a 
bird of grand proportions rising from the ground until 
it reached some impressive height whence it might 
project itself forward upon strong wing without falling 
or rising, is to realise, in some way, the achievement of 
Orfeo. If, to continue the subject more in detail, 
one were to analyse rather the essence than the 
level of the style, one would pronounce its dominant 
characteristic to be an extreme majesty. Don Giovanni 
is as beautiful: perhaps, intrinsically, more beautiful ; 
but it is not so majestic. In this opera, Orfeo, Gluck so 
subdued the spirit of restlessness which acts as a kind 
of sparkling stimulant to the composition of dramatic 
music, that he created, in its way, a perfectly statuesque 
thing. Every detail is ordered ; every separate beautiful 
design is harmonious with the designer's greater plan. 
Technically, indeed, the music touches the limits of the 
time’s accomplishment. Gluck, undoubtedly, was not 
permitted to dominate the orchestra—shall one say so 
abundantly, so resourcefully ?—as the weakest .among 
musicians of modern times. Yet his instinct for the very 
soul of orchestration is as marvellous as his union with this 
gift of a most refined sense of melody. To one thinker 
upon musical things the modern possibilities of the orches- 
tra have seemed, from a superficial point of view, to be 
comparable to the development of modern stage scenery. 
Gluck with his single flute could conceive the ballet of 
the Wandering Spirit in Orfeo, a melody so ravishingly 
appropriate to this separate and single instrument that its 
creation is a far greater act of insight into the resources 
of instrumentation than scores of modern oratorios, songs, 
and cantatas which, in fact, reveal a wider possibility of 
orchestral range than Gluck ever dreamed. But inspira- 
tion is the thing after all. You can learn the ‘ fact’ of an 
instrument in a week; you will never learn how to com- 
pose for any instrument unless the inspiration is innerly 
dominant. And this is where Gluck, in his Orfeo, reaches 
the topmost level of his great style. 

To pass from Gluck to Gounod is to take a strange step 
in musical progress. (The word progress is used with no 
thought but of its etymology.) Yet it is a step that has 
its natural pathway. Gounod does not represent a period, 
itis true, Rather he covers that fraction which has been 
commented upon, and which represents a very sweet, 
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transitional stage. Now to illustrate Gounod it seems far 
more representative to select a work of his prime such as 
Roméo, rather than a work of his extreme youth such as 
Faust. Faust is in the more robust, the more early con- 
temporary manner; but Roméo is filled with the extreme 
sweetness of a personal as well as of a general manner. 
Gounod, let it be granted, is a genuinely great composer ; 
let us see how his work is to be related with the work of 
his musical ancestry, his musical posterity. Gluck we 
have allowed to have virility, strength, sweetness, drama. 
In Gounod virility has disappeared ; strength is subduedinto 
nervous tension ; and the sweetness is trebled, quadrupled, 
sometimes to an overwhelming and almost painful height. 
Take Roméo, Note how the straight and full style of the 
early master has taken a gentler and more decadent 
spirit. The insight into instrumentation is no longer so 
fearfully—the word is used advisedly—direct, so straightly 
appropriate. Nevertheless the orchestration is faintly 
delightful. The musical sentence is no longer so com- 
plete, so coherent, so masterful in its essence; but the 
musical words that compose the sentence are more 
beautiful in their separate sound, in their distinctive 
character. In this method of seeking for beauty there 
is none more successful than Gounod ; his separate phrase 
is so singularly lovely that it requires a deference to 
its part in the grand whole to discover that, great 
though he is, he is a master of decederce and transi- 
tional splendour rather than of a wide and orderly empire. 
Such is the master of this second style of a changing 
musical period. 

Of the third style words must perforce be few. It is 
the apparently legitimate birth of an accumulation of vital 
and strong forces which have of late been shaking the 
pillars of music at their very foundations. Assuredly 
Wagner does not of himself constitute a period. Take 
his work how you will; admire it, blame it how you will, 
it is unique in itself, a closed volume, bound and sealed. 
We cannot expect another Wagner ; and unless we can 
welcome another Wagner a legitimate issue to his work 
is obviously impossible. Therefore we must look for 
a possible development of music which shall issue 
from the influences of Wagner, of the transition, and 
of the past, and which may possibly be carried to 
noble terminations. A few years ago we were in 
attitudes of adoration over Mascagni. Now Mascagni— 
and the fact was carefully recorded in these columns at 
the time —is a native rather than a great musician. His 
work, however, is not dead work. It does not cumber the 
ground, It has rude strength, vivid moments, vital essences ; 
and every musician awaited its future possibilities. From 
the same musician those possibilities have assuredly never 
been realised ; but there has appeared a second musician 
who, having fallen under the influences to which Mascagni 
vielded and having gone far beyond the achieve- 
ment of that musician, seems to herald the approach of 
a third school, a curious development from Berlioz, the 
decadence, and a certain native and parochial school. 
Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci is demonstration of this assertion. 
Into the peculiar merits of that opera it is no concern of 
the present writer to enter; we are dealing with styles. 
Well: just as Berlioz descended: from Gluck, adding 
to the influence of that master his own gorgeous appre- 
ciation of quality and numerousness in instrumentation ; 
so, narrowing that enormous gift considerably, as one can 
conceive two lines expanding from the same point and 
contracting to the same point, this opera seems to descend 
from Berlioz, among faint mists of the decadence. Will 
itself have developments? It isin the fingers of the gods ; 
but these fingers seem pointing to a future rather than 
to a still present or to a sealed past. 
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HAWKINS OF THE OBSERVATIONS 


HE Sir Richard Hawkins who wrote the Observations 
upon his ‘ voiage into the South Sea, Anno Domini, 
1593,’ was a lesser man, and on the whole a less fortunate, 
than his father, Sir John. In his youth he served in many 
a successful expedition, and in his later years he still 
possessed a substantial estate in South Devon. He held 
office as Vice-Admiral of his county with credit, and at 
the very end of his life in 1620 he was appointed second 
in command to Sir Robert Mansel in the fleet sent against 
Algiers. But the middle period was disastrous, and this 
last service was one of discredited failure. If he had not 
taken up his pen to recount his ‘ voiage’ to the South 
Sea, he would be remembered mainly as the unlucky son 
of Sir John Hawkins. It would be recorded of him that 
he sailed to the South Sea, and was there taken in July 
1594, in the Bay of Atacames where Drake, Cavendish, 
Woodes Rogers, Dampier, and the Buccaneers, and ia our 
own time the Chilians and Peruvians have had many 
tough fights. Hawkins made a gallant resistance against 
superior force, did not surrender till his ship was cut 
to pieces, his crew half destroyed, and he himself disabled 
by wounds. It was perhaps some consolation that he fell 
by no ignoble hand, for Don Beltran de Castro, his captor, 
was not only a gentleman of the great house of Lemos 
(and brother by the way to the patron of Cervantes) but, 
so says Hawkins, ‘a true captain, a man worthy of any 
charge, and of the noblest condition I have known any 
Spaniard.’ That the enemy to whom you surrendered 
should be a gentleman of a good stock was not a trifling 
matter in sixteenth-century opinion. At all times it is 
important that he should be ‘of the noblest condition ’ in 
personal character. Don Beltran behaved to Hawkins as 
one gentleman and ‘soldado’ to another. With his 
brother-in-law, the Marquis of Canete, then Viceroy of 
Peru, he stood between his prisoner and the Inquisition, and 
it was not his fault that Hawkins was kept in prison for 
eight years. Lope de Vega says that Sir Richard became 
a Roman Catholic in prison. Southey believes the story, 
you think somewhat credulously. Hawkins, at least, 
must have conformed at home. He died very suddenly, 
being seized with a fit in the Council Chamber in 
1622. 

The real claim of Sir Richard Hawkins to an honourable 
memory is that he took up his pen in his later years, and 
gave the world a picture of the Elizabethan sea life. He 
was very conscious of what he was about, and nowise 
disposed to underrate the dignity of his work. In his 
dedication ‘To the most illustrious and most excellent 
Prince Charles, Prince of Wales, Duke of Cornwall, Earle 
of Chester, &c.,’ he laments that, among ‘ other neglects 
prejudiciall to this state,’ it has too often happened that 
‘many the worthy and heroyque acts of our nation, have 
been buried and forgotten ....by which succeeding 
ages have been deprived of the fruits which might have 
beene gathered out of their experience, had they beene 
committed to record.’ To commit our ‘ heroyque’ act to 
record, and to help posterity to the fruits thereof—those 
were the intentions of Sir Richard Hawkins—and they 
were well carried out. The man, though most com- 
placent in the contemplation of his own merits, was 
sagacious and clear-sighted. Though much inclined to be 
didactic, he is never platitudinous nor silly. Even when 
he draws a moral, it is with a certain starched gravity 
which gives his common sense a flavour, or else with 
a turn of the phrase which reminds you that Bacon’s 
Essays had been appearing in successive and increasing 
editions since 1597. Thus, at the end of a brief chapter 
in which he recounts how, by a judicious use of the 
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‘palmer or ferula,’ he contrived to ‘banish swearing out 
of our shippes, which amongst the common sort of 
mariners and sea-faring men is too ordinarily abused,’ he 
renders this echo from the ‘ Essay of Custom and Eduea- 
tion’: ‘ And certainly, in vices, custome is the principal] 
sustenance ; and for their reformation it little availeth to 
give good counsell, or to make lawes or ordenances except 
they be executed.’ Turn that into meagre current talk, 
and how like a copy-book heading it would seem. Of 
such wise saws there is no lack in Sir Richard, but for 
the most part they escape commonplace by being 
professional. He is full of the sea and of ships, 
and of all things pertaining to them. Every event of his 
cruise is a text which he fructifies for the benefit of 
posterity, and then the saws never want their due attend- 
ance of modern instances. Nor has he the least scruple 
in having recourse to digressions. Let any incident 
remind of some passage of service seen by himself or 
heard from his father Sir John, his uncle William, or any 
other experienced seaman of the time, and Sir Richard 
wanders off into pages of comment and illustration. At 
the beginning of his voyage he meets a ‘ hulk,’ and his 
crew are all for overhauling her in a hostile fashion. This 
undue haste Sir Richard rebukes as becomes a cautious 
commander, and wisely, for the hulk turns out to be a 
neutral with a cargo of salt. Between the beginning and 
the end of this simple adventure are inserted pages of a 
treatise on the whole duty of captains who meet strangers 
at sea; of the folly of not ‘speaking’ them before attack- 
ing; of the disastrous consequences which follow from 
over-haste, all enforced by cases in point in which Her 
Majesty’s ships meeting in the night have fired into one 
another to their mutual damage, or by other cases in which 
disputes had been bred between friendly princes if the 
commanders of ships had not been more temperate than 
their men. The most perfect example of the digression 
which his book affords is to be found in the account of his 
action with Don Beltran. The Spaniards appear and the 
men of the Dainty clamour with many brags to attack at 
once. Here comes a digression on the qualities and 
knowledge to be required from a complete sea-officer—all 
very obvious now, but not then, when it was still an un- 
settled question whether the captain of a ship of war need 
be more than a landsman put on board to fight. Sir 
Richard does not spare himself, for he ingenuously con- 
fesses that he trusted wholly to his gunner for the care of 
his ordnance, which at the critical moment was found in 
no condition to render proper service, and ‘ Hereby all 
men are to take warning by me not to trust any man in 
such extremities, when he himself may see it done... . 
This was oversight, this my overthrow.’ With so good a 
cue his next thought is to give the results of his reflections 
on the functions of every rank of officer in a warship and 
of their relations to one another. From this digression he re- 
turns to hisfight and gets to close quarters with Don Beltran. 
But only for a broadside or two. Then he is off on another 
discussion on the discipline of the Spaniards ‘and manner 
of their government in general.’ A few more broadsides 
as interlude, and again Sir Richard is commenting, com- 
paring, explaining, about the ‘ lee or weather gage’ ; he is 
discoursing of the comparative virtue of long and short 
guns—he declares for the short in sea-fights, having the 
idea of the carronade in his head; of ‘close fights’ in 
bulwarks, and of the value of cover for men in action ; of 
the build of the Spaniards which left their men exposed, 
and of our superiority to them in that respect ; of their 
wise prudence in wearing armour as compared to the 
folly of our men who fight half-naked; of the practice 
which had come in among our men of drinking—to 
drunkenness—before fighting, and even of mixing ‘ powder 
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with wine to give it the greater force, imagining that it 
giveth spirit, strength, and courage, and taketh away all 
feare and doubt,’ which belief, says Sir Richard, ‘ is false 
and beastly, and altogether against reason.’ 

To complain of these digressions would be both 
ungrateful and uncritical. The best of Sir Richard 
Hawkins is in them. He was a good observer of 
the stamp of Dampier and Cook. No fact in Nature, 
however small, seemed to him beneath notice, and he 
noted the shape and habits of birds and fishes as exactly 
as the forms of headlands or the depth of soundings. 
To the seaman the smallest thing—a piece of seaweed 
floating in this or that direction, the flight of a bird, the 
colour of water—may be significant of much; and Sir 
Richard was a seaman ; though, remembering his damaging 
admission concerning the gunnery, and his inability to stop 
the drunkenness of his men, we may doubt his qualities 
asacommander, Nor must it be forgotten that he and 
his contemporary, Sir James Lancaster. had both got on 
the track of the right way to deal with scurvy, ‘ that 
plague of the sea and spoyle of mariners.’ He thought 
much of it, and with good cause, ‘ for in twentie years, 
since that I have used the sea, I dare take upon me 
to give accompt of ten thousand men consumed with 
this disease.’ His precautions almost kept ‘the plague 
of the sea’ out of the Dainty. If it continued to 
be the ‘ spoyle’ of mariners for nigh two hundred years, 
the fault rested with those who sinned against the light, 
for Cook only re-discovered what Hawkins and Lancaster 
had known, and recorded in print. But over and above 
the merits he had in common with others Sir Richard 
Hawkins has this one—that thanks to his passion for 
making things clear and explaining at all lengths and on 
every pretext, he gives you a better picture of sea life and 
sea discipline in fighting or sailing, as it was in Elizabeth’s 
time, both in itself and in comparison with the Spanish, 
than will be found elsewhere. 


OF THE UNCONVENTIONAL 


IVILISED life is an art and every art has its proper 
convention. But let us be accurate and dis- 
tinguish. The conventions of the common arts are imposed 
by the natures of their media. These media have limita- 
tions which must be accepted: the result of attempted 
circumvention is notorious. Civilised life has many media 
of expression, and each has its limitation ; but these lim- 
itations are not absolute or to be observed for every 
moment of our day. The reason is that we are not 
absolutely civilised, that there are savages among us 
whom not to meet with savage arms is to be futile and 
oppressed, And civilisation is a game which may wax 
tedious from time to time. Which facts import some con- 
fusion into the matter. 

To take the medium of speech. One may say roughly 
that here the first of our limitations is that we offend not 
our brother. But when our brother is a savage, who, for 
example, thinks that acquaintanceship in the remote 
past is a ground of intimacy in the present, or one who 
insists on a plain answer to a delicate question—our 
opinion of his intelligence or the state of our affection for 
himself it may be—we must be unconventional for the 
moment and set ourselves free. But consider those that 
disregard convention in their intercourse with you, who 
are no savage ; consider your frank friends. If you are 
convinced that a man is outraging your little vanities and 
disturbing your little complacencies merely for your good, 
to the end that you do and fare the better for him ; if you 
know beyond the possibility of mistake that his sin against 
the amenities is honest without alloy, and rather hurts 
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himself than otherwise, take you such a man, crown him 
with laurel, dance round him a solemn dance, and lead 

him in triumph to the Capitol, for he is a princely bene- 

factor, and rare among men. And then kill him. Most 

of your frank friends are not as he is. Their frankness is 

sometimes pleasure in paining, sometimes the laziness 

or stupidity which either will not respect your feelings or 

cannot imagine them. The mark of these persons is an 

extreme sensitiveness to reproach or criticism. 

But there are conventions which are not of civilised 
life, but of life emerging from promiscuity to order—early- 
Victorian conventions. These are forthe vulgar. Some of 
them are curious indeed: as, for instance, that an unmarried 
woman may form no friendship with a man not engaged 
to marry her—a convention whose logical basis is—shall 
we say ?—an indelicate assumption. You and I—the 
chosen company—are free from this convention and from 
many others. But long may they flourish among the 
vulgar. For it may be that some of them, which we 
disregard intelligently, are not so much the sordid expres- 
sion of Philistinism, as the outcome of the experience of the 
race. They may be anachronistic to us, but necessary to 
those others. Of the very convention I have mentioned a 
philosopher has said that it was good, since very young men 
should be protected against feminine friendships—for the 
sake of the very young men. Then again there is the old 
idea that the bondage of the many adds sweetness to the 
liberty of the few. Let us therefore enjoy without noise, 
and rather rejoice that our enjoyment is exclusive, if for 
no other reason than that we be not numbered among an 
unpleasant people. 

For of all the poses rampant in this London of ours, 
where every Bohemian would be respectable, and every 
respectable dull-head would be Bohemian, this pose of 
unconventionality is the weariest. Listen to them! 
They were born in prejudice, they were swaddled in 
respectability, their meat and drink were convention, and 
since they are without brains and the possibility of change, 
their flesh and blood and bones are convention also. But 
they tell you they hate the conventions of their society, 
and never tire of the abstract assertion of their revolt. In 
little things, perhaps, where the violation of convention is 
merely offensive or unmeaning, they will act on their 
principles. But suggest something which will bring 
enjoyment at the possible expense of reputation for 
second-rate propriety, choosing carefully a convention 
which has no better sanction in the present than out- 
grown custom, or tell a tale of somebody who did as they 
say, and wait for the answer. It will come inevitably and 
it will begin with ‘after all.’ They insist that others begin 
first, and are the first to condemn the beginners. Let us 
not be of these. Let us say: We will be happy and free, 
but let the rest be moral ; we will not revile those who 
follow us not; we will admit that unconscious right is 
very likely on their side; if we are punished, we will 
take our punishment without whining; they are the 
vulgar, we are the chosen. And heaven send our hearers 
humour. 


FRENCH PLAYS 


HE Comédie Frangaise, which this year pays its third 
visit to London, is the best of antidotes to the 
heresies of the British drama, Nature and scenery are 
our ownshibboleths. An actor, we are told has but to 
feel an emotion to pourtray it, and it is years since the 
Stage Carpenter mastered the situation. But the House 
of Moliére is of another mind. School and tradition are 
more powerful in the Rue Richelieu than temperament or 
originality, and, in Zola’s despite, the solid set, the false 
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realism of real bricks and real water have not hitherto 
been permitted to strangle the masterpieces of Racine o 
Moliére. ; 
The French theatre, indeed, is rich in the negative 
virtues. Plays are produced in Paris with an exquisite 
moderation. There is no eternal struggle for prominence, 
no obvious intrigue to keep the head always in the lime- 
light. The whole is ever of greater value than the part, 
and the exclusion of Sarah Bernhardt from the Comédie 
was a blow struck in favour of balanced and consistent 
art. The company is dominated by a single theory of 
style: it is the constant ambition to present one _har- 
monious picture. The actors speak the same language, 
and use the same gestures. They attempt to fill their 
allotted parts rather than to glorify their separate talents. 
So far from pulling the one against the other they com- 
bine to produce a definite, reasoned impression of the 
dramatist’s work. The Frenchman writes a play, well- 
knowing that it will be something more than a juggler’s 
opportunity. The rules of acting are so admirably under. 
stood, that the accomplished playwright imagines the 
effect his lines will-produce translated into action. There 
is no question of ‘readings’ and ‘creations.’ Fantastic 
personalities are not permitted to come between the poet 
and his public, and the result is that while the actor in 
Britain is only a little less than a god, in Paris he is 
content to show himself an artist. At the Comédie, for 
instance, there is a uniformity of method, which can only 
proceed from the sternest drill-sergeant. If it make the 
action a trifle frigid, it also renders the scene convincing, 
and at least you have the satisfaction of contemplating a per- 
formance which is something more than an affair of angles 
and fireworks. Indeed, M. Got and his colleagues play 
together with an energy and self-sacrifice which you will 
match nowhere else than in the cricket-field. Thus do 
the Australians (at their best) support one another at the 
end of a long day’s leather-hunting. And though no in- 
dividual may claim a lion’s share of glory and applause, 
each has the satisfaction of filling his own place without 
encroaching upon his neighbour's domain. 

His ambition being thus legitimate, it follows that the 
French actor is always mindful of his art’s technique. He 
can walk from one side of the stage to the other without 
whelming the audience in sorrow or too patently adverti- 
sing his own elegance. More wonderful still, he speaks 
clearly and without shame that his words are understood. 
For elocution is part of his training, nor does he harbour 
that weird delusion that whoever has learned to talk is 
fitted by nature either to court the Muse or to swallow 
his words upon the stage. But this rare quality of technical 
excellence has also its defect, and the Comédie Frangaise 
by reason of its splendid loyalty to the past falls now and 
again into the other error of frigidity. The atmosphere 
of the theatre is friendly rather to talent than to genius. 
You would scarce hope to meet a Kean, a Salvini or a 
Duse (at her best) upon the most classic stage in 
Europe. You do expect (and you are not disappointed) 
a peerless accomplishment, a perfect adaptation of means 
to end, a determination—now and again transgressed 
by the more ardent—to play within the picture. The 
famous sociclaires are academic—of that there can be no 
doubt—but they never carry the academic spirit to the 
point of superfluity, and, though it is the fashion nowadays 
to condemn their gesture as obvious, to object that their 
subtlety is too plainly intentioned, yet they have inherited 
their qualities from a long line of ancestry, and have 
received their instruction by an unbroken sequence from 
Moliére himself. With so fine a loyalty do they reverence 
ensemble, so determined are they to sink the individual that 
the antics of M. Coquelin cadet, which upon a British stage 
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might seem a miracle of restraint, are a perpetual annoy- 
ance, and go far, by their falsity of tone, to imperil the 
performance. In one other respect their taste is still un. 
impeached. They have never stooped to that vulgar 
realism (so-called) which is the peculiar glory of our 
own theatre. At the Comédie Frangaise illusion is always 
reverenced. It is taken for granted that the atmosphere 
of the theatre is not the atmosphere of life, that 


therefore life must not be realised but merely 
suggested. The presence of a solid house upon the 
stage is as flagrant an outrage upon _intelli- 
gence as would be a real death and burial. When 


in /es Plaideurs L’Intimé presents two dogs which could 
not bark, an they would, you experience that thrill of 
pleasure which comes from appropriateness. In London 
they would have been alive and interviewed, and the 
death of one would have seemed—to the halfpenny 
press—a national calamity. But in the French play they 
are merely symbols, and you are content that in one 
theatre at least the material limitations of dramatic art 
are completely realised. 

There are few absent from the company which now 
visits us, and during the brief season there is scarce one that 
will not have his (or her) opportunity of distinction. The 
opening was scarce auspicious. Les Plaideurs is but a 
curiosity, a farce in Alexandrines. The rhythm of the 
verse, the wit of the dialogue (such as it is), are lost per- 
force in the rapid interpretation, and the somewhat 
laboured fun is by this so familiar, as to appear quite tire- 
some. Racine himself 
Aristophanes, of 


referred in his 
whose spirit he 

not a_ breath, being the lineal descendant of 
Terence the Latin Comedy. However M, 
Got gave an admirably fat and full presentment of 
L’Intimé, for which one would endure not a little bore- 
dom. Nor does one see the Comédie Frangaise completely 
at its ease in /e Malade Imaginaire. The method is too 
serious to present this alerter pleasantry of Moliére, 
while M. Coquelin cadet chose to treat as farce what his 
colleagues interpreted as comedy. Again, Un Pére Prodigue 
is of the flimsiest interest. It is essentially a play for the 
study rather than for the stage; the action is so slight, 
the dialogue so verbose and superfluous that one can 
scarce sit out the five long acts in patience. Even as a 
play of character its failure is obvious, since the only 
creature of flesh and blood is the prodigal himself. Thirty 
years ago M. Dumas’ moralities may have seemed fresh 
and spontaneous, but they have worn very ill indeed, and 
even were they leagues further from platitude than they are, 
you could scarce stomach them four solid hours, However, 
on the first night we were given the Cérémonie which, des- 
pite its macaronic Latin and somewhat wooden humour, des- 
pite the very pedestrian verse wherewith Mlle. Reichenberg 
was asked to preface it, was a strange revelation of anti- 
quity, and carried the audience far away from the modern 
stage into a fairyland of antiquity. 


preface to 
has caught 


and 


How admirable an 
effect, indeed, may be produced if only we respect the 
past! How foolish the voice which clamours in the 
wilderness for progress and revolution! But if the Comédie 
Francaise has not yet given us of its best, its promises are 
hopeful indeed ; and have we not witnessed already M. 
Febvre’s personation of le Comte de la Rivonniére, who, 
interpreted in a spirit of breadth and mastery, seemed not 
only possible, but alive ? 


THE CHOKRA CADDIE 


OLF in India is as various in quality as in popularity 
it is invariable. Not even the cockney golfer is 
more intolerant of the rigour of the game than some of 
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the enthusiasts who tramp it over the unaccustomed 
maidan. For until the Royal and Antient Game was 
established in repute, the sahib-logue were never known 
to walk, albeit walking is after riding the most desirable 
of exercises in a liver-making country. Even now the 
more energetic players of polo and racquets are fain to 
hold the golfer in derision, and too often are they right: 
Yet the links which now exist in every up-country 
station as well as in the presidency towns are no longer 
contemptible. The native nullah, dry save during the 
rains, furnishes an efficient substitute for the Home bun- 
kers. The putting-greens alone amaze and confound the 
new arrival, in that they are not greens at all, save in 
localities like Calcutta, where there is no prolonged 
drought. Elsewhere, and throughout the plains, you have 
circular plateaux of sun-burnt clay flattened round each 
hole with a diameter of some twenty feet. In dry 
weather the surface is considerably faster than a 
billiard table, though not so level; in wet your boots 
carry large slabs away. The art of putting is, how- 
ever, scarcely so fine as it would seem from this description, 
for the surface has a tendency to ‘draw’ towards the de- 
sired centre. Yet—here as elsewhere—it requires a nice 
judgment to drop your ball with an iron shot just in front 
of the ‘green,’ that it may run thereon, and not there- 
over. The worst is that the inexpert player, attempting 
his approach with a ‘run-up’ shot, will not unfrequently 
defeat the purist’s more legitimate endeavours. 

But if the character of golf be the same in East and 
West, the terminology differs. Throughout India the 
word ‘caddie’ is never heard. You might as well call 
your mali a gardener, or your syce a groom, or a peg a 
whiskey-and-soda. Such extravagance is not tolerated by 
the Anglo-Indian. It is related that a Staff Corps Major, 
about to go Home on leave for the first time for twenty 
years, was dozing in the club one afternoon, when he 
suddenly dumfounded every one by shouting ‘ waiter,’ and 
thereby incurred so much ridicule that he either left the 
service, or died within a week, for the end of the story 
varies. So the serving-boy who carries your clubs is merely 
a serving boy—a chokra, To distinguish him from the 
other chokras who control your dogs, and throw water on 
your khus-khus tatlis, he may be further known as the ‘ ser- 
ving boy of the sticks’. But only the frequent golfer is 
luxurious enough to keep a chokra all to himself: the more 
casual player will content himself with one of the crowd, 
paid by the golf branch of the Gymkhana, (Now even east 
of Suez it is scarce permissible to whisper that Gymkhana 
means no more than Athletic Club.) Of course it is much 
the better plan to retain your own carrier, for only thus 
can you depend upon constant service. The common urchin 
is paid by the club provided he does a round, nor would any 
tip induce him to wait for you, even if you departed from 
the Indian custom and carried money with you ; moreover, 
were you known to have paid a chokra twice over he and 
his fellows would be all demoralised. 

From the British point of view the rate of hire is not 
extravagant. A quarter of an anna for nine holes seems 
little enough, now that the anna is worth less than a 
penny. Assuming that you play two rounds every day of 
your life, you will find that the monthly hire of your 
chokra comes to a fraction less than a single rupee. Offer 
this princely wage per month, and you may select what boy 
you will for your private stick-bearer; henceforth he is 
numbered among your domestics, he will keep your clubs 
oiled and polished, and each afternoon will sit expectant 
in your verandah. On the links he will protect your 
interests with a devotion unknown out of India: he 
selects from among his intimates an advance chokru, 
on whose discretion he can depend; he finds what- 
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ever club you require with perfect gravity and decorum; 
he is provided with corks of various thickness and 
height to meet your fancy in the matter of atee. He 
finds your ball even if the advance boy has missed it, 
and inflicts suitable chastisement upon that hireling. He 
is perhaps twelve years old and, like every native of India, 
cultivates an exquisite refinement of manner, save when he 
addresses others of his race, male or female, who may 
have trespassed into the line of play. He is lithe, brown, 
and graceful, and his big, wistful dark eyes make him look 
far more human than his impassive elders. As he grows 
less lean in your service the scanty dhoti around his loins 
increases in size and comeliness. After a few months he 
has saved sufficient to be able to amaze his fellows with 
the unwonted glory of slippers and a snowy turban. By 
this time he has probably ingratiated himself with your 
bearer, and has thus established a footing in your house- 
hold, from which the advent of the rains, and the conse- 
quent growth of dense grass over the maidan, cannot 
exclude him, though his duties as carrier of the sticks may 
be suspended for weeks or months. 

In the game itself he takes a keen interest, though he 
is too proud to show it, being fully conscious of what is 
unseemly in an Oriental, even of his tender years. His 
reverence for his master’s sticks prevents his tampering 
with them, but—like all golf-boys—he makes himself 
elementary substitutes, wherewith he will practise 
furtively and alone in a solitary corner of your compound. 
He takes peculiar pride in the decoration of his tee- 
corks. From giving them an attachment of scarlet or 
yellow tape, in order to promote their easy recovery, he 
will enwrap them in the most brilliant scraps of chintz 
that he can beg in the bazaar, for the poor child has 
nothing else on which to lavish his natural affection for 
bright colours. When you are playing he attends 
to you with ready and unswerving loyalty, and he 
knows the value of your clubs as well as you do 
yourself. He makes no comment upon your play, either 
of praise or blame, for it is not his to speak until 
he be spoken to. He has been known, however, under 
circumstances of great temptation, to utter disparaging 
remarks concerning your opponent to his rival chokra : 
he will assert, for instance, that he saw the advance boy 
on the other side to pick up the ball out of a hole with 
his foot in order to give it a better lie—but this only 
when you might be presumed to be out of earshot. If 
his master begins to lose his form, he shows no signs of 
contempt, but only of respectful sympathy. In all these 
respects the chokra makes an ideal club carrier. And 
yet would not the novices at the game, and India holds 
many such, be all the better for the disparagement and 
contempt which it is the privilege of the British caddie to 
express ? 


FAIRY RINGS 


ee meddles with the mysterious Dome of the 

Rock at Jerusalem will draw upon his hapless head 
all the ills that the fell spirit imprisoned below can pour 
forth. Whoso presumes to tamper with the fairy ring 
will no less surely invite destruction. For do not the elfins 
nightly caper there? The fairies, as tradition has ever told, 
and as Michael Drayton sung— 


In their courses make that round, 
In meadows and in marshes found, 
Of them so called the fairy ground. 


Yet our ruthless man of science has not been deterred : but 
has ‘howked’ the haunted circle to sad purpose, for the 
sundered roots and ravelled blades of the sacred sod re- 
vealed to him no trace of the tripping feet of ‘faerie kind’ 
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er ‘wicked wicht.’ True to the Horatian Audax omnia 

perpeli, the votary of science has cast to the winds the 

dread foreboding that— 
He wha spills the fairy rings 
Betide him want and wae, 
For weirdless days and weary nichts 
Are his till’s dying day. 

And what has he discovered? Simply this, that the 

fairies have no more to do with fairy rings than the philo- 

sopher of Crotona had to do with the so-called School of 
Pythagoras at Cambridge. 

The circles, not even the casual observer can have 
failed to notice, vary in diameter—some a few inches, 
others eighteen or twenty feet across, while the circum- 
ference is ten to fifteen inches broad, and of a much darker 
green than the pale grassy centre. These ‘ orbs upon the 
green, as the menial sprite characterised them in Puck’s 
company, are always of a deeper tint than the surround- 
ing verdure—they are of faster and more luxuriant 
growth; leading the way in the spring and keeping 
ahead of the ordinary herbage until the time of cutting. 
What’s the cause? Not lightning, though those sages, 
Doctors Jessop and Walker, so ascribed it in an elaborate 
Royal Society Memoir of the last century. Their view 
received confirmation from the fact that the rings, so 
said a learned contemporary, ‘were most frequently 
produced after storms of that kind.’ Nor was the great 
De Candolle’s view more correct, for he attributed 
them to the excretions of toadstools. Certainly the outer 
border of the ring is always fringed with mushroom-like 
Agarics: but it is really to the inorganic materials 
absorbed by these fungi that the circles of luxuriant 
grass are due. St. George’s Agaric, and allied kinds, 
are most active in the task. Their ashes are of an 
interesting nature. Chemically, more than half (55 per 
cent.) is Potash, while Phosphoric Acid is also abundant 
(294 per cent.). Carbonic Acid, Soda and Magnesia 
range about 3 per cent. and of Sulphuric Acid, Silica, 
and Lime there is present just over 1 percent. A slight 
residue consists of Common Salt, Peroxide of Iron, and 
some other unimportant substances. Most striking is the 
richness of Phosphoric Acid. Combined with Potash it 
forms a phosphate, nearly 86 per cent of the whole, 
which is one of the best fertilisers known. It favours 
vegetable growth wondrously, for it is highly deliquescent, 
and the abundant moisture circulates through the loose 
cell-tissues of the Agaric. It is loaded with the soil’s 
soluble matters and is taken in most greedily. Charles 
Lamb’s darling sweeps did not sup saloop with more 
avidity. The grasses most frequently found in fairy rings 
are the perennial rye and the cock’s-foot grass; and an 
analysis of their ash reveals the presence of Phosphoric 
Acid and Potash in quantity—in fact, nearly 42 per cent. 
of the whole. 

No doubt this is a prosy tale with which to supplant 
the accustomed poetry and mystery of the fairy ring. 
‘Tis but a thankless undertaking to banish the fairies that 
we may discover a phosphate: but it is a valuable 
task the toad-stools of the verdant circle perform. The 
rich inorganic matters stored up by the Agarics and, in 
their decay, bestowed upon the pasture grass, are a 
perfect mineral manure—and perfect not merely in 
chemical nature, but in the method of disposal, for is not 
the circle, the ring, most perfect plane of figures? Unless 
Plato, after all, be wrong ! Epwarp E. Prince. 


CRAVEN LESTER’S BRAIN, LIMITED—II 


F a man desires solitude, let him go to the coast line of 
Suffolk keeping well to the south of the great East Coast 
watering-places, where the common herd herds. At the 
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edge of the sea there are vast uncompromising plains of 
shingle. Behind these there are marshes tailing off to 
heather-clad moors. On each rising promontory there is 
a fishing village, and some of them have escaped the 
excursion train, At the feet of some of them the sea sings 
on, uninterrupted by the intellectual song of the negro min- 
strel. Vulgar curiosity has not penetrated to some of 
these rural haunts, and here a man may perhaps lead his 
own eccentric life—be more or less resigned to existence 
in his own eccentric way, without being questioned over- 
much. 

To one of these hamlets Craven Lester went, keeping 
in mind the ex-sailor’s counsel anent the sea. He wandered 
on the uncompromising shingle. He sat on an old oak 
gate and gazed out over the marsh with a certain patient 
waiting in his eyes. One Sunday evening he went to 
church and Miss Marcia Oatville the Rector’s daughter 
saw him without once looking in his direction. How she 
did this is not our business to inquire. It is only ours to 
note the fact and dumbly admire the ways of maiden- 
hood, 

The next day the old Rector, Mr. Oatville called. He 
was a tall old man with ‘a face like a benediction, who 
seemed to have lived his life in some bygone day and was 
patiently performing his daily duties in anticipation of an 
approaching holiday. He welcomed Lester to the parish 
with a kindly fervour that had no real sincerity in it and 
forebore from asking questions. He explained that he 
had seen him in church and it was a pleasure to make the 
acquaintance of so cultivated a man in a rural district such 
as his, where education was a thing unknown, and, he 
added with a meaning smile, ‘undesirable.’ He glanced 
at the pile of books, at the open packet of sermon paper 
and the pen, but he said nothing, and presently took his 
leave. 

Miss Marcia Oatville was an enterprising young lady 
and in less than a fortnight she knew all about Craven 
Lester. She knew, for instance, that the inken curse was 
laid upon him; that he was never quite happy without a 
pen and something to write upon, He found plenty to 
write about, but he had not yet found out what the 
British Public wanted to read. Finally, he told her of 
the incident in Myra’s Bar which he vaguely described as 
a sort of club; and she said that she liked Sam Crozier. 

She had a way of leaning forward with her elbow on 
her knee and her chin within her hand. She had rather 
wistful, deep-blue eyes, with dark lashes, and when she 
listened to Craven Lester she looked in a dreamy way 
past him—over his head—through the walls. It was 
evident that she liked to hear of this world which he had 
left behind—this world so full of men—young men with 
hopes and aspirations and dreams and ambitions, and no 
wives. He could hardly tell her too much about that 
world and of the men who formed it. 
likes and dislikes. 


She got to have 
She liked Sam Crozier—in fact, in a 
small, subtle way she began to love him. She liked Tom 
Valliant. But she did not like the Irishman and she 
hated the poet—chiefly because he had a bushy beard, 

‘And,’ she said suddenly one day, ‘have you begun to 
write the book ?’ 

They were sitting on a piece of drift-wood—the main- 
mast of some dead and forgotten ship—on the beach. He 
turned and looked at her with something rather like 
shame in his deep, reflective eyes. 

‘No—not yet. I... I have forgotten about it lately.’ 

Which meant that she had made him forget. She 
understood that and rather liked it. She knew that he 
was clever. The same unfathomed depth behind his 


eyes which had caught the attention of the poet and of 
the remaining shareholders in ‘Craven Lester’s Brain, 
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Limited,’ had affected her. This man was not like others. 
He was certainly very different from the dense young 
sporting squires of the neighbourhood. Marcia Oatville 
had an immense respect for literature. She worshipped 
it from afar—reading everything that percolated through 
to the remote country rectory. There was a certain glory 
in the slightest connection with a book —even in the 
prevention of its progress. 

‘But,’ she said with a grave smile, ‘you must start at 
once.’ 

She made a little movement as if to rise. ‘1 think,’ she 
went on, ‘that you ought to go home at once and begin.’ 

‘| would rather not,’ he answered quietly, ‘ I am learn- 
ing, | am soaking my brain with salt as | was told to do 
by the shareholders.’ 

After a while she consented to stay and they discussed 
the unwritten book. They met again the next day and 
discussed it farther. Then Craven Lester began to write, 
and what starvation had failed to do the girl did. What 
the cleverest editors in London failed to accomplish, 
Marcia Oatville accomplished with those wistful blue 
eyes of hers. She knew nothing of writing books, was 
happily ignorant of the trouble called style and could not 
have written a book were it to save her life. But she 
supplied that which was missing in Craven Lester. She 
brought about the upheaval so much desired by the 
bearded poet. 

Marcia Oatville had that suppressed sense of the 
dramatic which belongs to a solitary life. She had also a 
vivid imagination handed down to her from bygone 
Hautevilles together with a dainty little aquiline nose 
and the dark blue eyes. She could not write a novel 
but she could construct one with the unerring instinct of 
an untrammelled imagination. She knew nothing of life 
and what she imagined it to be was a much finer, more 
poetic, grander thing than Craven Lester knew it to be. 
And it all came about as the poet had prophesied. Some 
one took Craven Lester’s brain and worked it like a sewing- 
machine. But none of those men in Myra’s Bar had 
seemed to harbour the possibility that the some one should 
be a woman. 

The plot was partly his and partly hers. She told him 
what he had to do with a gravely possessive little air 
which made his heart leap in his breast and he did it with 
a skill and power which astonished her, ignorant as she 
was of such matters. 

He worked at it night and day, and in less than two 
months the manuscript was sent to the poet. The bushy- 
bearded one and Samuel Crozier discussed it together in 
the inner room behind the red curtains in Myra’s Bar, 
while Syra occupied in her craft washed up her glasses 
and took no notice of them. From these the manuscript 
went to a publisher, from the publisher to the printer 
with an urgent letter, and for ten days the post took a 
daily packet of proofs down to Craven Lester in his rural 
exile. The men in London knew that it was good, 

Craven Lester sent the proofs back carefully corrected. 
Later on he wrote his name across the back of a very 
handsome cheque, and started a serious banking account. 
But he never offered to go back to town. Myra’s Bar 
looked for him in vain. 

Then suddenly he became famous. Fame came to him 
in that strange way of hers from nowhere and yet from 
all ways at once. A solid fame it was, that came to 
stay. 

In the meantime he lingered on at the edge of the sea ; 
and one day he told Marcia Oatville that he loved her. 
He was strangely grave, anxious, breathless. Of course 
she ought to have seen it coming. But somehow she did 
not, This was chiefly owing to that imagination of hers. 
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She had imagined it differently. It was one thing to 
make a man write a wonderful book—such a book as only 
comes once or twice in a generation. It was another to 
marry the author, and settle down into a humdrum 
literary life. She had imagined herself a second ‘In- 
connue’ to a new Prosper Merimée. But had the 
‘Inconnue’ married Merimée where would have been 
the letters ? 

She did not think that she loved Craven Lester, and 
she told him so. But he persuaded her to the contrary. 
He argued and pleaded, and finally she began to think 
this must be love. His great deep eyes helped her in 
this decision—and a certain presence of the unexpected 
in him which was fascinating. 

They were formally engaged, and the Reverend Mr. 
Oatville was vastly pleased. Everything was idyllic and 
sweet and happy for several months, and then a friend of 
Marcia’s childhood came home on leave from India. He 
was a brilliant young staff-officer in all the heyday of that 
early fame which is not fame at all. He possessed the 
Victoria Cross, and was immensely pleased with himself 
and the world. 

The rest of Marcia Oatville’s story is nauseatingly old. 
The man of action was a pleasant change after the 
absorbed man of thought. The breezy self-confidence of 
the child of fortune was exhilarating after a long spell 
of that thoughtfulness which is left behind by one single 
failure. Craven Lester could not stand up against this 
reverse of fortune. He was bewildered, and saw Marcia 
Oatville’s love slipping through his fingers without 
knowing how to stay it. 

‘Oh, he will be all right,’ the young soldier said, with 
his lips too close to Marcia’s ear, one evening in the 
drawing-room. ‘He will go on writing his stuffy old 
books, and will be successful, and all that.’ ; 

He had tried to read the great novel, and had not 
come anywhere near to a comprehension of it. 

‘You are not suited to him a bit. You would not be 
happy—you know you would not ’—went on the young 
officer, who was profoundly convinced that the cream of 
humanity wears a red-coat. ‘ Besides, what would become 
of me?’ 

That was the question. What would become of him? 
Marcia did not know—so she gave in. Neither of them 
seemed to think of asking what would become of Craven 
Lester. 

She wrote and told him. When he called she would not 
see him. So Craven Lester packed up his things and went 
back to town. 

He returned to his old rooms and the orders came in. 
A magazine editor would be glad to accept stories of three 
thousand words and upwards. Somebody else wanted a 
novel. A third would pay handsomely for a serial. 

Craven Lester pulled himself together and bought some 
more sermon paper. He persuaded himself that it was 
all right. It was alla mistake about Marcia Oatville. He 
had never really cared for her. Poor soul! he came down 
to the argument that he certainly could not care for her 
now—after her contemptible lack of faithfulness. 

He went to Myra’s Bar in the evening. There he met 
the poet and Sam Crozier. He discussed with them 
various orders and decided which to accept. It was to be 
a novel. Another great novel, only greater. He said he 
had not quite decided what it should be. He did not 
seem to have any definite plot to offer for their approval. 
But he said that he would just shut himself up in his 
rooms and begin grinding at it. He did not vouchsafe 
any details as to the method of working which had pro- 
duced the great novel, and in Myra’s Bar it was not 
etiquette to ask questions, No one knew anything of his 
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life during the months that were past. They only saw 
with their eyes and heard with their ears that he was 
quite a different man. But then, nothing changes a man 
so quickly and so thoroughly as fame. 

Craven Lester did shut himself up in his rooms. He 
laid out the sermon paper and affixed a new pen in his 
penholder ; but before beginning to work he sat back in 
his chair and thoughtfully nibbled the end of the pen- 
holder. 

In three weeks he came back to Myra’s Bar. 

‘ Well ?’ some one cried, ‘ how is the new book getting 
on?’ 

He smiled in his slow grave way—slower, perhaps, and 
graver: 

‘Not begun yet,’ he replied. 

‘Not begun ?’ 

‘Not yet.’ 

That was ten years ago. Since then Myra’s Bar has 
been burnt down and a new Myra’s built up. Syra.... 
well, Syra has journeyed on, as it is written elsewhere. 
In the new Myra’s Bar—in the inner room—you may see 
Craven Lester any evening at the hour when the failures 
congregate. If any of them ask about the new book he 
will answer with a smile that has grown mystic : 

‘ Not begun yet.’ 

Wilson Leonard, the doctor, says that it is a slow, 
creeping paralysis of the brain; but the poet, whose head 
is almost white now, has a theory of his own. 


Henry Seton MErRRIMAN. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


AUSTRALIAN AND BRITISH BANKING 


[To the Editor of The National Observer] 
Cheltenham, 12th June, 1893. 

S1r,—The financial position of our Australian colonies is 
lamentably affected by unsound banking and reckless borrow- 
ing, with the addition of large fixed deposits received by certain 
banks at their headquarters and through British agents. Such 
deposits, as well as cash balances, in many cases have not 
been treated in accordance with banking principles, with the 
natural result that the majority of these concerns have failed to 
meet their engagements. The so-called bank ‘ reconstruction’ 
is neither an equitable nor a business-like arrangement. Its 
usual form is to convert a certain proportion of deposits into 
share capital, the balance being repaid (with interest) in 
a lengthened term of years. Banks have enabled customers 
to engage in wild speculation. Suburban lands at Melbourne 
were run up to about five times their value, and houses 
were built at an extravagant cost, the banks and others pro- 
viding the funds, and now there are 17,000 vacant houses in 
the locality. Of course these houses are unsalable. I am told 
that country lands have fallen by 30 per cent., but I am rather 
of opinion that money has risen in its purchasing power 
there as here. The produce of the land has consequently 
shrunk in value in both cases. State loans raised by these 
Colonies have increased their difficulties. I feel confident, 
however, that in both departments business will right itself, 
When borrowing was no longer practicable in the case of New 
Zealand, some four years since, exports increased rapidly, and 
stocks rose in value. Though some of the Australian railways 
are not paying working expenses, the lines taken as a whole are 
highly profitable to the country. Were the capital raised in 
the colonies it would be more judiciously spent. 

The banks are twice or thrice too many. In country towns 
two or three branch banks are found where one would be 
sufficient. The chief townsarein similar case. There should 
be an amalgamation of the more trustworthy banks, with the 
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provision of adequate capital and reserves, say in specie and 
the best colonial stocks, as in the case of the Bank of England, 
fully covering note issues. The Bank of England affords perfect 
security for its notes as well as handsome dividends, but | 
humbly submit, its paid-up capital should be largely increased, 
perhaps even doubled. At present, owing to this lack of 
capital, customers have to pay from time to time double or 
treble the proper bank rate, to obtain or retain gold to carry on 
the business of the country. While the French bank rate 
seldom exceeds three per cent., and has continued at two-and-a 
half for the last twelve months, the British rate was raised to 
four per cent, and has been so high as nine or ten per cent. in 
past years. The Bank of France, according to late returns, has 
a reserve of £64,400,000 in gold, and £5 1,000,000 in silver ; and 
deducting forty per cent. from this silver the market value is 
£,30,600,000, making a total of £95,000,000 as the reserve in 
specie. The Bank of England holds £24,000,000 in gold and 
£17,009,000 in consols, £41,000,000 in all ; and when gold falls 
short the note issue must be still more carefully restricted. 
Our mint authorities estimate the British gold coinage at 
£102,500,000 ; if £15,000,000 of this gold, which is mainly in 
circulation, was relegated to the Bank reserves with the addition 
of £10,000,000 in consols, Bank of England notes for 20s. and 
Ios. taking the place of the gold withdrawn, the currency could 
be reinforced by £10,000,000; but the Bank capital would 
require that addition. The wear and tear of gold would thus 
be saved, while the Bank would maintain and sustain the notes, 
The notes in the aggregate of 20s. would be payable in gold. 
The utility of consols as a secondary Bank reserve is evident. 
Bankers may thus eat their cake and have it. There is in the 
United States Treasury-vaults £94,000,000 in silver, mainly as 
a reserve against ‘certificates’ in circulation. The loss of 
forty per cent. on this amount through the fall in silver 
will be 437,600,000. The loss to the Bank through the fall in 
consols (which arose mainly from conversion) would be about 
£500,000, 

Bankers should find capital for business ; and to throw that 
responsibility on their customers by means of a short currency 
recalls the ancient policy of keeping out foreign produce to 
maintain high rents. Drought like the present was experienced 
in 1826, when much of the oat-crop, too short for reaping, had 
to be pulled. The price of wheat was then more than 6os. per 
quarter, and there was great distress in the country. Banking 
and currency now require treatmeut similar to that accorded 
the Corn Laws some fifty years back. The abundant currency 
then provided from the goldfields not only prevented the fall 
in prices that would have been the natural result of the free 
importation of produce, but increased prices and values all 
round by thirty per cent., an increase lost after 1870, when the 
supply of gold declined by one-third. It was the goldfields, not 
the Bank, that provided extra gold to reinforce the currency. 
English banks, by opposition to one pound notes, and to the use 
of silver at something like its natural value, have been the 
main cause of the reduction in the rental and selling valve of 
land by forty per cent. If you take the fall in value of the 
£,4000,000,000 invested in these kingdoms in landed property 
and house property, and reckon the fall in price at 30 per 
cent., the loss amounts to £1200,0co,coo. The sum of 
£,4000,000,000 is forty-four times greater than the paid-up 
capital (f£90,009,000) of a// the banks in the kingdom, or 
if you take the realised wealth, it is I11 times greater. 
As money becomes dear produce becomes cheap. Rent is 
is paid from produce, and as prices fall rent and selling value 
must fall also. If the rate of wages is not reduced, the farmer 
must either employ a starvation supply of labour or use up his 
working capital, and either course brings ruin. At 13s. per 
week the labourer could buy two bushels of wheat twenty years 
since; the same wages would now buy about three and three- 
quarter bushels. The problem seems to be, enlargement of 
the currency and reduction of the Bank rate, to admit of the 
transaction of business with a reasonable profit. It does not 
seem reasonable: that bank dividends should average 12 per 
cent. while the capital of many customers is wasting away. The 
trade per head of the British people increased fourfold from 
1840 to 1880, while the banking capital was not materially 
increased, and the English note circulation per head fell from 
20s. 5d. to less than tos. Capital being superabundant, the 
paid-up capital of the Bank of England might be reasonably 
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‘ncreased, and it alone should have authority to issue notes in 
England, other banks of issue being fairly recompensed. The 
separate issues being only 1-21!st part of the whole, the 
change is desirable in every way. The Bank of England is 
worthy of all respect, but the requisite business can no longer 
be done with a paid-up capital of about £14,000,009, 
The public estate, or realised wealth of Britain, was lately 
reckoned at £10,000,000,009, and the landed and household 
estate part thereof at £2,000,000,000 each. Even the Bank of 
England and its shareholders should consider the welfare of 
its customers and of the public at large, essential to prosperity. 
The adoption of the gold standard, together with deficient 
supply, makes it essential that gold should be used most 
economically. I have endeavoured to show that other 
£10,000,000 of paid-up capital would enable the Bank to add 
that amount of indefeasible currency. The Bank of France 
has just raised its rate to 3}, and the average rate of the Bank 
of England for fifty years has been 3{. The £10,000,000 for 
additional consols would be raised readily by perpetual deben- 
tures if issued by the Bank at 3 per cent. The proposed 
increase of the currency could thus be obtained at a nominal 
cost. The issue of additional shares at such premium as could 
be obtained might be the better course.—I am, etc., 
CHARLES WILSON, 


A SUGGESTION 


[To the Editor of The National Observer) 
London, 16th June, 1893. 


S1R,—I am not a party man, and I desire to offer a sugges- 
tion which I hope may be acceptable to all. It is, of course, 
uncertain if the Home Rule Bill will reach the House of Lords, 
but it is taken for granted that if it should it will be thrown out, 
and it is asked what the Government will do then? From the 
moment the Bill leaves the Commons the excitement will be 
intense, and will be increased by a consideration of the position 
of Mr. Gladstone. My suggestion is that he should go to the 
Lords, and that he should go with the Bill. To carry a measure 
of this character through one House and then to conduct it in 
the other House would be unique and worthy of the man for 
whom alone it is possible. None doubts that the Gladstone 
family will be in the peerage after the close of the venerable 
statesman’s life, if not before. Why should it not be in his 
lifetime ? And if so, what fitter time could be chosen? After 
one brilliant speech, face to face with his opponents, he would 
whatever might happen, in office or out of office, enjoy that 
partial rest he so much needs.—I am, etc., 

MEDIUS MENSOR. 





REVIEWS 


THE DRAGON THRONE 


A Short History of China. By DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER. 
London: W. H. Allen. 


This book is by no means an ideal performance either in 
arrangement or in style. There is no table of contents, and 
dates are few ; while the one poor map, which excludes the 
greater part of Mongolia and Manchuria, should have been 
supplemented by others illustrating the Empire’s extent at 
different periods. Again, the volume lacks a sense of propor- 
tion, notably in the later chapters. No doubt its professed 
object is the elucidation of European policy in China, but 
why that prolix narrative of the Mahommedan rebellions and 
their suppressions? Still, an honest record of a civilisation 
coeval with the Roman, if not with the Assyrian, deserves to 
be read, and such chronicle Mr. Boulger has achieved. He is 
far less to blame than the average historian for dealing mainly 
with Sovereign, statesman, and soldier ; for what should he say 
of the general save that it endured through famine and flood, 
through massacre and the welter of thrones? Yet he had been 
well-advised to give an adequate account of the religious 
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systems, as Confucianism and Taoism. Also he understates 
the latter creed’s influence, especially important when it had 
borrowed liturgy and monastic institutions from the Buddhists, 
Though debased by later superstitions, the doctrines of Laotse 
are widely popular, and inspire the Chinaman’s meek sub- 
mission to fate. 

There is a large humanity about the Chinese dignitary, which 
renders his utterances, on occasions, admirable. Thus, the 
Emperor Vouti was about to quaff the elixir of life which a 
magician had prepared, when a courtier snatched and drained 
the goblet. The monarch ordered him to make ready for 
instant death, but the wit replied, ‘How can I be executed, 
since I have drunk the draught of immortality?’ Again, when 
the young Prince Hoti had been deposed, the victorious faction 
in derision sent him a present of money. But he retorted, 
‘What need I of gold after my death? Bring me wine,’ 
They complied with his wish, and strangled him pleasantly 
fuddled. Nevertheless, the interest attaches less to the indi- 
vidual than to the waxing and waning of dynasties. You find 
the reigning family’s decay to coincide with the appearance 
of the northern invader ; the latter’s swift possession of the 
land follows; then a failure to beget descendants like unto 
himself; the rise of the deliverer, and the rapid deterioration of 
his offspring. True, the cycle is common to most Eastern States, 
but nowhere does the stubborn principle of nationality re-assert 
itself more markedly, when the tyranny is overpast. Of course the 
generalisation cannot be stated with mathematical exactitude ; 
thus the mighty Emperor Taitsong simply emerged from a 
squalid epoch of internal disunion, and the Huns never effected 
much more than temporary, if formidable, raids. Still, the Kins, 
who wrested the upper provinces from the Sungs, were T artars 
from beyond the Great Wall; and they in turn gave way to 
the bloody Mongols, under Genghis Khan. His son Kublai 
(Coleridge’s Kubla Khan) not only acquired the whole of 
China, but went far to establish a popular rule. Yet his 
successors were invariably regarded as alien usurpers, and 
Choo, crowned as Hongwou, expelled the last of them, Chunti, 
with consummate ease. In due course his progeny, the 
Mings, degenerated, and so the Manchus descended upon 
the hapless millions. The handful’s progress was facilitated 
by Li’s rebellion, and by the conduct of the shrewd general 
Wou Sankwei, who, placed between upstart and invader, 
threw in his lot with the second. Accordingly, the present 
dynasty was installed, and it claims a respectable prescription 
of over two hundred years. It has produced mighty rulers, as 
Keen Lung, who enlarged the Middle Kingdom’s boundaries 
over Kashgaria, and exacted tribute from Burmah—nay, from 
Nepaul. Again, native Chinese have been associated with 
Manchus in the administration, notably in the direction of the 
six Boards. At the same time, the victorious tribe remains 
a caste apart, alike in its military organisation and in the 
segregation of the royal clan. There is the Taeping insurrec- 
tion, with the restoration of the Mings for its avowed pretext, 
to show that Mr. Boulger exaggerates somewhat the prospects 
of the Manchus’ stability ; yet their overthrow may be brought 
about, not by Asiatic, but by European. Themselves have 
proved that China lies for prize to the determined few, and 
why should not some syndicate translate into fact the dream 
of that splendid blackguard Burgevine, and employ an Ever 
Victorious Army to carve up the Celestial Empire? 

The writer, in describing the early intercourse of the West 
with the East, relates that concerning the earliest arrivals, 
the Portugals, it was written, ‘they came as merchants to 
spy out the land that they may hereafter fall upon it with 
fire and sword.’ Also the Spaniards in the Philippine Islands 
maintained their ascendeucy by periodical St. Bartholomew's. 
In fact, their procedure only tended to confirm the exclu- 
sive spirit of the Chinese, who nevertheless admitted the 
Jesuits, provided they were content with practising astronomy 
and mechanics. ‘Christian truth,’ said a missionary, ‘does 
but glide over the surface of the native character’ ; still in 
matters of faith logic must not avail, and we shall continue 
to force the Bible upon a reluctant Court and an intensely 
fanatical people. ‘If I were to send a troop of bonzes and 
lamas into your country to preach their doctrines ; how would 
you receive them?’ Thus the Emperor Yung Ching; and 
there is but one answer, ‘ How indeed!’ Commercial inter- 
course, however, stands upon an entirely different basis, and 
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Mr. Boulger handles the topic with a judicious patriotism that 
is beyond all praise. ‘ Britain had a righteous cause against 
China,’ opined John Quincey Adams, when the first opium-war (so- 
called) was over ; and these pages entirely make good the thesis. 
In sober truth, the traffic, which many merchants were willing to 
abandon because of its supposed perniciousness, served but for 
a moral pretence whereby the Pekin Government sought to 
keep out the Foreign Devil, partly from fear lest he should 
excite sedition, and partly because it apprehended a drain of 
silver. In short, rights absolutely inconsistent with the law of 
nations were arrogantly asserted, notably in respect of the trial 
of accused Europeans. And—to be quit of the drug— 
Padgett, M.P., really should study a despatch of Sir Henry 
Pottinger’s, wherein he asserts his final and deliberate opinion 
that ‘the alleged demoralising and debasing evils have been 
and are vastly exaggerated,’ and that they will not compare 
with the abuse of ardent spirits. Also that the last shadow of 
objection has disappeared now that an Imperial edict has 
authorised the herb’s cultivation. Further, that lorcha Arrow 
affair, whence the Radical pamphleteer has contrived to manu- 
facture much national remorse, humiliation, and despair, is 
shown by Mr. Boulger to have been an act of unjustifiable 
insult, and in any case war was inevitable, since Commissioner 
Yeh flatly declined to execute the Treaty of Nankin. At times 
we have been indifferently served in China—-Captain Elliot blun- 
dered sadly, and Lord Elgin was none too circumspect—still our 
envoys have upheld the liberty of trade. Moreover, they have 
established a tacit understanding with that Power which should 
constitute, with judicious management, an effective check to 
Russian aggression, whether in the Pamirs or elsewhere. 


IBSEN PARODIED 


Mr. Punch’s Pocket Ibsen. By F. ANSYEY. London : 
Heinemann. 


We in England have taken Ibsenity very badly, and Mr. 
Anstey’s antidote does not come a minute too soon. Addressed 
to ‘the earnest student,’ it should prove as potent for ‘good as 
the Master’s own prescriptions, and there is not a single Ibsenite 
that will not be the better for a dose (or frequent doses) of this 
genial febrifuge. A sense of humour, a perception of stagecraft, 
might have saved the stricken ones many an act of folly, and a 
study of the Pocket Jésen should convince the most yearnest 
soul that he has taken himself and his author a trifle too 
seriously--that Ibsenism, in fact, is not so much a gospel as a 
satire upon the solemn gospel-monger. 

Mr. Anstey’s parodies are by no means of equal merit. One 
or two—Nora ; or, the Bird-Cage, for instance—are approached 
with surprising timidity. Now, Gautier (or another) demanded 
of a parody that it ‘should reproduce the actual features of the 
model, with enough exaggeration and deviation from the original 
to render it ridiculous, while it yet remains easily recognisable. 
And though Mr. Anstey is always close to his original, though 
you never have the smallest difficulty in recognising your Ibsen, 
you sometimes miss that touch of exaggeration which should 
convert symbolism into farce. But even at his worst Mr. 
Anstey is full of the wittiest ideas, the happiest strokes of 
satire. He knows his Ibsen from end to end. He has 
mastered the Norseman’s intolerable habit of stage direction 
and dogged determination to leave not a garden seat un- 
described, to such purpose that you are often in doubt whether 
the parody or Mr. Archer’s chaste translation is in your hands. 
But though, as we have hinted, a fear of generalisation now 
and again blunts the edge of Mr. Anstey’s sarcasm, his best is 
so good that you can only bless Ibsen for having provided him 
with this admirable opportunity. P2//-Doctor Herdal, in fact, 
is something more than a caricature of Zhe Master Builder. 
It is a complete sublimation of Ibsenity. The wit is packed so 
closely that there is scarce a line without its sting. What 
better travesty could there be of that solemn ass, Solness, who 
dared not climb his own steeple, than the unqualified practi- 
tioner who is afraid to test his own prescriptions? Nor is the 
Pill-Doctor’s nervousness surprising. For says he to the lady 
of the spats and the Tam o’ Shanter : ‘ There is arsenic in the 
powder, Hilda, and digitalis, too, and strychnine, and the best 
beetle-killer... Whereunto the lady replies (with happy, wonder- 
ing eyes) ; ‘Lots of beetle-killer! And you will give some of it 
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to her, to make her free and buoyant.’ But the climax of the 
play is reached when Hilda, shawl in hand, hopes to be in at 
her hero’s death: ‘At last!’ she cries (erwlting with great 
intensity). ‘Now I see him in there, great and free again, 
mixing the powder in a spoon—with jam!. . Now he 
raises the spoon. Higher—higher still! (A gulp is audible 
from within.) There, didn’t you hear a harp in the air? 
(Quietly.) 1 can’t see the spoon any more. But there is one 
he is striving with, in blue spectacles.’ And so on, until the 
lady shrieks with wild jubilation: ‘It’s too awfully thrilling ! 
My—wmy Pill-Doctor !’ 

There you have the original vivified by a more whimsical 
idea than the master is ever likely to contrive. And when the 
gentleman in blue spectacles turns out to be Helmer in 
disguise, while Hilda is but Nora in search of herself, the 
dreary ‘social dramas,’ as the devout call them, flit tem- 
pestuous before your eyes. The reconciliation is effected on 
truly Ibsene conditions. When Hilda-Nora is implored to 
return to the Bird-Cage and the macaroons, she insists that she 
still shall be permitted to forge cheques. ‘AII day,’ is Helmer’s 
ardent reply. ‘And at night, Nora, we will falsify the accounts 
—together.’ Also Mr. Anstey is as constant to punch as the 
master himself. There is no play without its debauch, and 
when Dr. Herdal is perplexed with reminiscences of the 
past, he regales himself upon ‘ dried fish and punch.’ Was 
there ever devised so horrible a combination? But Mr. 
Anstey is a master of parody, and he is gifted with a 
marvellous talent for rendering his own work far more 
‘buoyant and large and free’ than his original. All 
Ibsenites should read his book, because, despise it as 
they may, they will discover therein new lights upon 
the many burning questions of the hour. All anti- 
Ibsenites should read it, that they may be kept in the strait 
and narrow way. And the most curious point of all is 
that the substance of the book appeared in Punch. ‘The 
domination of the Mahogany Tree has generally proved hope- 
lessly demoralising. There are few among those who place 
their legs beneath it that are not straightway driven from 
whatever of wit and humour once was theirs into vulgar inep- 
titude. But not a chip of Mahogany Tree has entered into 
Mr. Anstey’s soul: he remains a wit in spite of that mythical 
dinner, whose splendour a thousand poets have ‘hymned 
aloud’. To his own colleagues no doubt his wit appears 
pedestrian enough, for he is no proficient at the tortured pun, 
But there is none with a spark of the real humour—not the 
New variety—that will not read and re-read with increasing 
pleasure these masterpieces of quick and pointed parody, 


THE SIEGE OF DERRY 


The Siege of Londonderry in 1689: as set forth in the Literary 
Remains of Colonel the Rev. George Walker, D.D., with 
Notes, Original and Selected, from the best Authorities on 
the Subject, and numerous Illustrations. Edited by the 
Rev. PHILIP DWYER, M.A. London: Stock. 


One confesses with regret that this is a disappointing book. 
The famous Siege of Derry, recounted from day to day by an 
eye-witness who was the most famous of all the actors in it, 
ought, so the natural man is disposed to think, to be very 
choice reading. Those who have known ‘Colonel the Rev. 
George Walker, D.D.,’ only from Macaulay will assuredly 
expect great things from the man himself. It is the re- 
viewers duty to inform them that they will do better to rest 
content with the History of England. The Zrue Account of 
the worthy old Doctor of Divinity who girded on the ‘ sword of 
the Lord and of Gideon’ so manfully, and used it to such excel- 
lent purpose, is wooden and lifeless. Thetruth is that his story 
mainly serves to point once more the contrast between the 
mere eye-witness, and the man of genius who knows what to do 
with a handful of pure facts. A reader must have fallen to the 
imbecile stage of partisanship, and, moreover, must be incap- 
able of feeling literature, who will not forgive Macaulay much 
for the passage which describes how the Mountjoy broke the 
boom and how ‘ her brave master died by the most enviable of 
all deaths in sight of the city which was his birthplace, which 
was his home, and which had just been saved by his courage 
and self-deyotion from the mst frightful form of destruction,’ 
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Walker saw it done. It was from him that Macaulay took the 
ctory—and on his page it is like a dim thing in a dream. 

Indeed, this ancient Doctor of Divinity had no magic in his 
pen. His account is painfully dry and meagre. Ofcourse it has 
its value—as raw material. The man was there, and, if he is 
jejune and calm about it all, that also helps one to understand 
what manner of stiff-necked unimaginative man it was who 
held Derry so toughly. Nowand then one gets a touch which 
is illuminative. Take this for instance from the margin: 
‘Note that in the midst of this extremity the spirit and cour- 
age of the men was so great that they were often heard to dis- 
course confidently and with anger contend whether they should 
take their Debentures in /reland and France when alas! they 
could not promise twelve hours Life.’ The vision of Ulster- 
men discussing business in the jaws of death is not without its 
lesson. In this extremity a quarter of doz‘ fatned by eating 
the bodies of the slain /r#sh’ was selling for 5s.6d. The 
True Account is very brief and is followed by a Vindication 
nearly as long as itself. This last is wholly taken up with 
Walker’s defence of himself against a charge of underrating 
the services of the Nonconformist divines who fought in the 
siege. He forgot to name the seven dissenters who actively 
co-operated, but he did not omit to name one of the race 
of Douce Davie Deans who refused to join with any man 
who would not sign the Covenant. Walker was angry at 
the charge of unfairness, and hints at ugly stories he could 
tell, if he chose, of wrong-headed dissenters. On the whole 
we find that the good old fight of orthodox and heterodox 
was barely suspended till the Irish were out of sight. 
But above all, it is wonderful how small an heroic trans- 
action can be made to look by a wooden witness. This 
particular witness, let us not forget that, was in action a 
singularly brave and clear-headed man. It is even ina sense 
to his honour that he kept this Diary of the Siege with no more 
visible emotion than if he were chronicling purchases of meal 
and sales of pigs. 

Mr. Dwyer has provided the 7rue Account and the Vindica- 
lion of the same with a most formidable apparatus of notes— 
useful and instructive no doubt, but assuredly on too grand 
ascile. (uotations are given from other accounts with copious 
details of contemporary events, and infinite matter concerning 
the fortun-s, ancestors, descendants, and repute in the world, of 
the most obscure persons. Among other things he reprints 
Walker’s sermons during the siege, savoury and stirring dis- 
courses very proper to the circumstances. The volume though 
of good size is not unduly heavy to the hand, and is creditable 
inthe matter of print and paper. 


ANGEL AND APOSTLE 


Women Adventurers. Edited by MENIE MURIEL DOWIE. 
London: Unwin. 


‘The angel and apostle of the coming revelation,’ said 
Hawthorne, ‘must be a woman’: and we should like respect- 
fully and with circumstance to salute Miss Menie Muriel Dowie 
as the angel and apostle whose advent Hawthorne foretold. 
The identification cannot be established without the exercise of 
a certain subtlety, especially as Miss Menie Muriel Dowie no 
longer poses asa traveller with a specific for fleabites, but as a 
prophetess with a message of surprise for those who were induced 


- by A Girl in the Karpathians to find salvation in ‘vestural 


advantages’. To use her own delicious speech, she ‘ put on a 
glamour with her manly trousers’, Now, however, she has 
discovered that the Woman Adventurer was of a coarse grimy 
sensuality, had a gay, abandoned nature, loved men and ale, 
fought her battles best over the pint-pot or in the blink of the 
dull oil footlights. Consequently she does not now exist: 
women having all turned serious and being all intent on ‘ hard 
work rather than glittering or decorative opportunities’. The 
woman ‘ who has achieved some heroic deeds whether in men’s 
clothes or not’, like the woman ‘who has yielded to some single 
Strange freak, and left the beaten track for a little time,’ 
cannot prevent the extinction of the species in this age of 
universal feminine freedom. So Miss Dowie sings praises to 
‘the cold seriousness of skirts’ ; advancing thus the revelation 
of which she is the angel and apostle: ‘An air of 
masculinity, however slight, goes against the woman who 
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would be successful in the eye of the public and on 
platforms. Her frills and laces are a weapon, or if not 
a weapon to fight with, at least an implement to work 
with, ‘To have a character for enjoying tea and toast and the 
softnesses of life . . . . assists greatly at the cordial reception 
of the most advanced intellectual display’: or, to put it in 
Hawthorne’s way, at the promulgation of the coming revel.- 
tion. It was foretold that the angel-apostle who is to fight 
with frills and laces against a cold and cruel world should be 
‘wise through the ethereal medium of joy’, Consequently, 
there can be no doubt that Miss Dowie is the person 
whose forerunner was Hawthorne. Are not tea and toast 
mediums of joy to such as have a character for enjoying 
the softnesses of life? Are not frills and laces the most 
ethere:l weapons of wisdom? By the way, another of the 
coming revelations is that skirts are cold and serious. We had 
supposed them to be both mediums of joy and among the 
softnesses of life. They may be otherwise, of course, when 
they are worn by ladies who want to make an advanced 
intellectual display in the eye of the public. Miss Dowie being 
an apostle and an angel should know best. 

Are angels and apostles ever grateful? Miss Dowie would 
probably tell you that on this point ‘no thoroughly seasoned 
convention has yet been constructed’, as if conventions were 
habitually constructed in a thoroughly seasoned condition. It 
has not been easy to disengage the fact and import of her mission 
from what is supposed to be an introduction to the lives of four 
women adventurers, who put on a glamour with their manly 
trousers, and went to the wars ‘when going to the wars was the 
style and title of every young ambition in the country’. Here, 
indeed, was chance to show how earnest women choose to do 
hard work under the influence of the cold seriousness of skirts. 
They may even do hard work, Miss Dowie asserts, without the 
removal of a corset. But for herself she has preferred the 
glittering and decorative opportunities of an advanced intel- 
lectual display in the eye of the public. ‘Such a character must 
always rouse one’s admiration, especially when one is left to 
read of it. Instead of giving a full and comprehensive 
account of the events in which Loreta Janeta Velasquez took 
part—(she wore the glamour of manly trousers as a soldier 
and a spy in the Confederate Army)—instead of supplementing 
the narratives of Hannah Snell (who glamoured in India), 
of Mary Anne Talbot (who was both soldier and sailor in 
tue last century) and of Mrs, Christian Davies (who was 
soldier and sutler under Marlborough) with a few facts and 
some estimate of the value of their narratives as literature 
or material for romance, Miss Dowie has seized the glitter- 
ing and decorative opportunity of praising the spy (‘It is 
deeds that look well on paper’) and disparaging the others as 
a sort of prologue to the development of the coming revelation. 
Poor creatures! ‘They were still under the impression that 
to write of the fine things that you ought to do was better than 
to write of the mean things you did do.’ Miss Dowie is under 
no such delusion. They had to be written about (on page xii 
Miss Dowie shows her ignorance of the fact that their lives were 
compiled by Grub Street hacks), but ‘the people of this century 
have learnt, and are learning, to write about themselves.’ 
Miss Dowie, then, avoids history, and does not elucidate such 
slang terms as ‘the pope's eye’, but writes about herself. 
This, though ‘buster, swagger, and bounce are as healthy 
and as frequent as they ever were, and among the serene find 
as little encouragement.’ 

Some of the histories of these ladies of the sabre have pleased 
our apostle-angel. What ‘separates them finely from our- 
selves "—grave, earnest women in the cold seriousness of skirts 
—js that ‘there was ever a man at the root of their ardour,’ 
Therefore, ‘they have no genuine descendants.’ The proposi- 
tion is quite the reverse of self-evident. It means that ‘women 
who in the black moral pitch of great cities have swum strongly’ 
are too busy in fighting with frills and laces for themselves and 
other women to ‘tind themselves enwoven with the Titans of 
Romance,’ or with mere ordinary men, as Christian Davies— 
poor Christian, who ‘is but a dull and common wench enough, 
with few high qualities, little nobility of mind and character, and 
no great thoughts.’ Like Mrs, Charlotte Clarke, these martial 
madams ‘ might have hawked sausages with distinction in the 
hundreds of Old Drury’—(in the name of the Mogul, where 
are the hundreds of Old Drury ?)—but they had no character 
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for enjoying the softnesses of life. Consequently, the author 
of A Girl in the Karpathians finds it hard to take them 
seriously. Instead, she tries to answer one of the ‘ hoary-white 
old questions that go tottering down the avenue of time with 
an intermittent vitality truly surprising, with a tremulous, 
doddering head, withered, skinny legs, lean and palsied arms, 
wavering, stumbling, with tired, bleared eyes and crazy, blun- 
dering steps.’ Itis a question whose discussion she (further) 
holds to be flatulent and stale. She discusses it all the same, 
though she knows that it will sparkle, flicker, blaze like a 
candle-factory on fire, and then smoulder like the autumn 
rubbish heap in the middle of her cabbage-bed. What the 
question is, with the precise amount of acumen she brings to the 
discussion of its relation with Meg Merrilees’s short pipe, is no 
matter. The thing for us to remember is that Miss Dowie, 
having abandoned vestural advantages and the glamour of 
manly trousers has seized the glittering and decorative oppor- 
tunity of writing about herself and making an advanced 
intellectual display. But the display itself, however advanced 
and however enriched with the seriousness of skirts and other 
mediums of joy, is not one-half so interesting as are the histories 
of the four poor women who went to the wars and had a man 
at the root of their ardour. 


NOVELS AND TALES 


Most of—if not all—the numbers in Mr. Kipling’s book, 
Many Inventions (London: Macmillan), are reprints ; but 
there is none but bears a second reading, and there are three 
or four at least that you may turn to again and again, so 
excellent the conception, so admirable the working-out. The 
best are certainly those which belong to the Musketeers Cycle 
—‘ My Lord the Elephant’, that is, ‘His Private Honour’, 
and ‘ Love-o- Women ’, and of these the first and third may well 
take rank as Mulvaney’s masterpieces. There is genius in 
both, and in the one it makes you laugh, but in the other—a 
story of passion and a study of characters—it affects you as 
profoundly, almost, as the thing might do in life, so elemental 
is the material it deals withal, so potent in directness, of so 
masterly a simplicity the means of its setting forth, As good 
in its way as ‘ My Lord the Elephant’, but different in purpose 
and effect, is the second story, which tells how Private Ortheris 
regained his self-respect, and Lieutenant Ouless, being already 
an officer, became also a gentleman. These three are, as we 
think, the pick of the basket, and one at least of them will go 
with Learoyd’s love story, and ‘ The End of the Passage’ and 
‘The Man Who Was’, and ‘ Without Benefit of Clergy’, and 
the best in Life’s Handicap. Among the others is ‘The Finest 
Story in the World’, that strangest, that most romantic of in- 
ventions ; is ‘In the Rukh,’ of its kind as fresh and delightful 
a piece of work as Mr. Kipling has done ; is ‘A Matter of 
Fact,’ with its tremendous first half and its second all slang 
and cynicism ; is the novel and excellent ‘Disturber of the 
Traffic’, with ‘One View of the Question’, as good journal- 
ism as has ever been done, and ‘A Conference of the 
Powers’ and ‘Judson and the Empire’, both which are 
capital fun, and both which are capital pictures of the English- 
man at work. Even ‘Badalia Herodsfoot’ has its points ; 
and ‘ Brugglesmith’, if you haven’c read it before, will pass 
muster as a bit of decent fooling; while the ‘Envoy’ is 
probably the only real ‘ character’ that has ever been written. 
In fact, the book is one for all Mr. Kipling’s admirers to rejoice 
in—some for this and some for that, and not a few for well- 
nigh everything it contains. 

Mr. Anthony Hope’s A Change of Air (London: Methuen) 
may be very cordially commended, being humourous in con- 
ception, witty in execution, and amusing in effect. ‘True that 
it has a touch of tragedy, in the fate of a certain Dr. Roberts, 
an earnest intense creature who is ass enough to believe that a 
poet, having said one thing, is incapable of saying the reverse 
of it, and is a scoundrel and a traitor if the reverse he do 
say. But the developments of Mr. Dale Bannister, the poet 
in question, are far too pleasant reading to permit you to take 
poor Roberts’s vagaries too seriously ; and you part from him 
in the end with a sigh that is partly of satisfaction in his very 
agreeable society, and partly of regret that the acquaintance is 
over and done. And Dale’s subordinates—the excellent Mayor, 
for instance, and Mrs. Hodge (albeit the slightest of sketches), 
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and the Radical Colonel, and the Radical Colonel’s more 
Radical daughter, Tora—are just as amusing as Dale; while 
the two heroines, Janet and Nellie (especially Janet) are good 
beyond the common. This, in fact, is a book to read—-not skip 
— from beginning to end. 

In Parson Jones (London: Griffith) Miss Florence Marryat 
gives you a religious tale of a sort. It is marred not merely by 
its carelessness of style but also by foolish, ignorant and illiterate 
attacks upon the Church of England and upon her bishops in 
particular, The plot is somewhat slight, but the motive a prime 
favourite with novelists, is handled with some skill. Parson 
Jones is a Welsh vicar who has never left his mother’s apron- 
strings save for the few years of his college life. His mother 
marries him to a buxom lass for whom he has a priggish 
affection. Twelve years pass as a summer’s day and then all 
at once the vicar’s religious beliefs are disturbed and for the 
first time in his life he falls in love. He fights both his devils 
like a man and conquers one and flies from the other. The 
book has guod points in spite of its obvious faults. 

The Orchid-Seekers, a Story of Adventure in Borneo 
(London: Chapman and Hall), by Ashmore Russan and 
Frederick Boyle, is a combination of a study in orchidology 
and of a tale of adventure, and! is excellent in both respects, 
In both respects also it is informing, for the adventures 
in Borneo include extremely interesting—and to most 
readers probably novel—facts about Dyaks and the work of 
Britons among them, and, above all, about Chinese secret 
societies. One remembers the youth who, desirous of 
being tattooed, ‘fared forth to Borneo, A_ land _ that 
culture lacks, and hew ‘they brought him heads in 
stacks : Dyaks Are not xsthetic blacks,’ but most of us know 
little more of the matter, and this book is addressed primarily 
to boys, whose ignorance surely includes both orchids and 
Borneo. But here the bitter pill of knowledge is not unfairly 
and impertinently concealed ; the boy, if curious in that way, 
can find his orchidology very clearly and straightforwardly 
set out, or, being incurious, may skip it without diffi- 
culty, but he will find it hard not to be interested in 
a pursuit whose devotees face such dangers as are here re- 
lated. Of the various sorts of savages or semi-savages in 
Borneo there is a readable account, and in particular the 
Pakatan is an interesting anomaly, being inferior to Dyak and 
Malay (of course) in civilisation, and superior to both in 
physical gifts. But the Chinese secret societies are the most 
exciting matter. When the little band of orchid-seekers come 
in the jungle upon a gateway, which is indeed ‘The Gate of 
Execution’ of a lodge of the infernal T’ien-ti-hu¢é, and im- 
ports certain death to any discoverer, the narrative becomes 
intensely alive, and goes on with a sweep to a night attack of 
Chinese on the little camp, and the following insurrec- 
tion, which nearly succeeded in killing Sir James Brooke. The 
splendid savagery of the Dyaks comes out finely in the contest 
with the despised Celestials. In an attack on a Chinese fort 
there is talk of prudent delay, when a Dyak warrior. .... 
‘leapt to his feet with a yell, his pleasant eyes glowing now, 
and his features twitching with excitement. ‘“I am Si Loyo, 
the son of Paramantuah! Iam the warrior!” he screamed. 
Wh-r-r-r-ah-he-e-e-yah !_ The terrible war-cry of the Seribas 
rang out, and at the first note every man of the tribe bounded 
to his feet, taking up the chorus .. . “ The 7uan Mudah called 
me! Go fight, Si Loyo,” he said..... “ Maybe he gave the orang 
laiit other orders! It’s nothing to me! Let them go home 
and spin. | am the warrior Si Loyo!” .... “Ach! idt’s grand 
after all,” Hertz muttered.’ And it really is, and very wholesome 
for boys to read. The book in fact is full of healthy excitement, 
and loses nothing from the adventures being reported by one who 
has seen the like, and not the imagining of a student. Com- 
pression and more careful selection of diction would have 
improved it, but you cannot have everything. One keeps from 
it an impression of two enthusiasms—of Mr. Boyle for orchids 
and of Dyaks for the heads of their enemies—both good in 
their ways. 

Given the needful knowledge, it should be easier to write an 
interesting book about boys than about their seniors, since in 
them the essentially human, the part of them which is for all 
time, is nearer the surface. But for the bringing out of this to 
a worthy reader’s satisfaction a condition is that the writer’s 
interest be above suspicion. Now a schoolmaster’s interest in 
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his boys’ humanity is over like to be sicklied o’er with a pale 
cast of irrlevant considerations, as their pliability to discipline, 
their amenability to his pet system, and so forth. Cap and 
Gown Comedy, a Schoolmasters Stories (London : Black), is 
not altogether free from the fault we have indicated, and it 
impairs the value of a quite delightful study of a bad-tempered, 
good-natured boy. This is the story called ‘ Toby,’ the best of 
the batch. Of course your schoolmaster is a man like ourselves 
and has an interest of his own, some material for art. It is 
not very hard to imagine a decent enough tragedy with him for 
hero—the tragedy, say, of a schoolmaster fit for better things. 
But your ordinary, respectable, well-meaning, and moderately 
successful schoolmaster is not a hopeful theme. And so the 
best part of the book, which describes the author’s efforts and 
success in transforming an ill-ordered grammar school to one 
after his own Arnoldian heart, his shrinking from the infliction 
of corporeal punishment, and his troubles with his ushers is 
not exciting reading. The first story, a sketch of the old 
fraudulent private school, is effective in touch if trite in sub- 
ject, and through all there runs a strain of introspection, lively 
and humourous, which is by no means amiss. Also our school- 
master has been at pains to write decent English, for which, 
though his success is not always remarkable, we applaud 
him. 


THOMAS CHALMERS 


Thomas Chalmers, Preacher, Philosopher, and Statesman. By 
Mrs. OLIPHANT. London: Methuen. 


We should scarce have expected to find the founder of the 
Scots Free Kirk classed among ‘ English Leaders of Religion ’, 
the title of the series of which this volume forms a part. For 
few men, as Mrs. Oliphant clearly shows, have been more 
essentially and idiomatically Scots in mind and manner—in 
thought and action—than Thomas Chalmers. He would 
have given a broad stare and a hearty guffaw, could any seer 
among the gifted ‘men’ of ’43 have told him that, within fifty 
years, he should be commemorated as an ‘ English Leader of 
Religion’, along with two Roman cardinals and the Father of 
Methodism. In his case the more comprehensive adjective 
British, or the more individual Scots, would have been a fairer 
designation, The rose, however, by any name will smell as 
sweet ; and, whatever its title, this essay of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
would be a delightful record of a great man’s life. It has 
hitherto been Chalmers’s misfortune that those who have 
written about him—not excepting his loyal and generous bio- 
grapher, Dr. Hanna—have regarded him mainly from an eccle- 
siastical, not to say sectarian, point of view. The larger survcy 
of character and work, which so powerful a personality invited 
and deserved, has been contracted to the attack or defence of 
his position as the leader in the revolutionary movement which 
agitated the Church of Scotland from ’33 to ’43, and then ended 
in the greatest of all the secessions under which that Church 
has suffered. Mrs. Oliphant has treated her hero more artisti- 
cally, more fairly, and with a deeper apprehension of the many 
noble elements which formed his character. He appears on her 
canvas—not only as the great preacher but—as the great social 
reformer, the philosophic economist, the far-seeing, though 
somewhat rash and impulsive, politician. 

She depicts, with all the sympathy and all the literary grace 
which marked her biographies of Irving and of Tulloch, the 
quaint and hearty manner, the open-handed generosity, the odd 
provincialisms, the simple piety, the personal potency and 
fervour of the man; and that with a skill which gives a 
more living impression of what he was, in the daily aspect and 
habit of his life, than we gain even from the affectionate 
minuteness of Dr. Hanna. Of course it was impossible for 
Mrs. Oliphant to avoid an adequate reference to the notable 
ecclesiastical quarrel and argument in which Chalmers took 
the lead : but it is easy to see that her admiration and sym- 
pathy are given much more freely to the ardent preacher and 
pastor, to the civic economist and friend of the poor, to the 
racy Scot full of Scottish fire, zeal, and humour, than to the 
contentious ‘ Non-intrusionist’, 

It seems impossible, even for an historian and a Scot 
so well-informed as Mrs. Oliphant, to deal with the 
‘Disruption’ (as its admirers call it) without tripping over 
one or another of the many stones of stumbling in the path. 
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Thus she repeats the common phrase about ‘more than 400 
ministers leaving their all in this world’ onthe 18th May, 1843. 
In point of fact only 289 left ‘their all’. These were the par ch 
ministers. The 162 who went after them were ministers of 
chapels, not of parish churches ; and their secession, so far 
from depriving them of ‘their all’, in many cases materially 
improved their position and their prospects. Again, she speaks 
of the Court of Session ‘ ordering the Presbytery to proceed to 
the ordination of the repulsed presentee’ (p. 216). The Court 
did no such thing ; it ‘could do no such thing. The presentee, 
‘repulsed’ through the exercise of a popular power which the 
House of Lords had pronounced illegal, claimed his civil right 
to be ‘taken on trial’—in other words, examined, to see if he 
was fit for ordination. The Presbytery, refusing to grant 
this claim, was enjoined to examine the presentee, but not to 
ordain him. Thus, the act of ordination was entirely within 
the Presbytery’s power to give or to withhold. We regret 
Mrs. Oliphant should have fallen into error on this point, and 
thus have seemed to concede the very assertion on which the 
Free Kirk position rests : that the State deliberately invaded 
the province of the Church’s spiritual independence. The 
civil Court confined its action and injunctions solely to points 
at which civil rights were concerned ; and it is wholly inaccurate 
to describe its procedure as ‘a sort of law gone mad’ (p. 215). 

Some minor errors might be corrected in a future edition. 
On p. 18 Sellardyke should be Cellardyke ; p. 51, for Henry 
read Honey ; p. 214, for guasi read gua. The oath to maintain 
the Scottish Church is sworn by the Sovereign, not at Corona- 
tion, as stated on p. 201, but on Accession ; and the Presbytery 
(p. 203) does not consist of ‘ all the ministers and elders within 
its bounds’, but of a minister and one elder from each parish. 
Despite these errors, the book is a most living picture of a 
great, and gcod, and ‘kindly Scot’. 


A COMIC HISTORY OF MEDICINE 


The Origin and Growth of the Healing Art; a Popular History 
of Medicine in all Ages and Countries. By EDWARD 
BERDOE, L.R.C.P. Ed., M.R.C.S. England, etc. London: 
Sonnenschein. 


Dr. Berdoe has undertaken a large order, for the zeal and 
and self-confidence which enabled him not merely to write 
the Browning Cyclopedia but gaily to promise to provide 
‘copious explanatory notes and references to all difficult 
passages,’ have hardened his heart to attempt a popular history 
of medicine in all ages and countries. The many works he has 
already produced, on the vivisection question and allied subjects, 
tend not to inspire members of his profession with confidence 
either in his wisdom or his fairness ; and this volume adds little 
to his reputation foraccuracy. His aimis to ‘ admit the general 
reader within the inner courts of the temple of medical history, 
and to enable him to trace the progress of the mystery of the 
Healing Art.’ The general reader may possibly pine for ad- 
mission, and Dr. Berdoe has succeeded in collecting a mass of 
odd information regarding the vagaries of human credulity and 
imposture. Some of the ancient priest-physicians believed in 
themselves, and their gods and in their art; others were simply 
cunning charlatans. Many of the ingredients of ancient 
medicine were useless, more were harmful and disgusting, and 
for practical purposes the pharmacopceias of the past are of 
small value; while most of the medical and surgical axioms 
founded on ignorance are misleading and dangerous. 

It is interesting to watch the various phases in the gradual 
evolution of a great scientific profession. Egypt and Arabia 
seem to have in many lines greatly progressed. Yet most of 
their teachings are lost, and our knowledge of their work is 
superficial. The present century, and notably the latter half 
of it, has seen more scientific advance in medicine and surgery 
than all the earlier eighteen centuries of the Christian Era. In 
medicine the object is prevention rather than cure ; and greater 
confidence is placed in drainage than in drugging. In surgery 
anzesthetics have so transformed operations, that what formerly 
was a hurried attack on a patient stupefied with opium and 
frenzied with pain is now a precise anatomical dissection 
without haste or flurry on an unconscious subject. Perfect 
surgical cleanliness gives nature an equally perfect chance of 
recovery. 
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A well-arranged history of the evolution of such a progressive 
science out of the empiricism of ages were most instructive, but 
Dr. Berdoe has not attempted this, though his six ‘Books’ 
contain a mass of details concerning the medicine of Primitive 
Man—of Ancient Civilisations—Greek and Roman—Celtic, 
Teutonic, and Medizval—Dawn of Modern Scientific Medi- 
cine—and lastly, the Age of Science. With so much ground 
to cover, scrappiness is inevitable, and a due sense of propor- 
tion is apt to be lost. The most ludicrously ineffective part is 
the thumbnail biographic sketches of certain selected names in 
different sections of medicine and surgery. Here, if anywhere, 
the selection should be reasonable and the facts correctly stated. 
But some extraordinary errors are perpetrated. To the name 
of one distinguished surgeon he has added the doings of two 
others, though one of these was the lifelong opponent and 
traducer of the first. To another has been attributed surgical 
procedure he ever opposed with energy. In the department of 
gynecology two men, in principles and practice wide as the 
poles asunder, are bracketed together with a delightfully comic 
incongruity, for in their polemical works the odium medicum 
could give points to the odium theologicum. 


DEVON RIVERS 


The Rivers o/ Deven. By J. L. W. PAGE. London: Seeley. 


Mr. Page’s book could scarce fail to interest from the nature 
of its subject: what is more, upon its merits it deserves the 
vogue it is hke to enjoy. One could not look for a more read- 
able account of the beautiful rivers of Devon ; and all to whom 
these are famil ar will be glad to have the volume that they may 
dip into it now and again. Having said so much, one is com- 
pelled to add an explanation to prevent misconception. ‘ This 
sounds l.ke flattery, but it ain’t no flattery,’ or, at least, ‘not to 
any great ex‘ent.’ It has been wisely written that the walking 
tour should be without any companion save one good book. 
Of course there are exceptions, but usually a companion is a 
mistake : for the simple reason that enjoyment is more attain- 
able in solitude than in the presence of a person whose mood 
is not on.’s own. There are periods when one is wildly gay 
and resents, as a personal injury, the solemn silence of another 
who would still be meditating ; there are seasons when (it may 
be) one is digesting something some day to be written, or 
huntinz vigorously for words that still are missing. And what 
then can be more intolerable than the cheerful loquacity of a 
friend whose mind has no such pre-occupation? Mr. Page’s 
gaiety may never be called wild; more often than not it 
expresses itself in the use of harmless unnecessary italics. 
But the moorland air is ‘like champagne,’ and the gaiety is 
never laid aside; wherefore, though one is fain to admit him a 
pleasant gentleman, one comes to wish at times that he would 
condescend for a space to the flat impersonality of the common 
guide-book. 

To the general reader the interest of such a volume lies chiefly 
in the garnishings wherewith the essential matter is served up: 
in such stray bits of legend and tradition as the author is 
pleased to relate by the way. One confesses, however, toa 
considerable amount of ingratitude for the very interesting in- 
formation which Mr. Page gives with regard to the characters and 
the locality Lorna Doone has made famous. It is pleasant to 
read again that Mr. Tom Faggus did live ; that he did ‘bail 
up’ the good country folk who assembled to waylay and cap- 
ture him ; and that once when he was in danger his whistle 
did (as is told in the novel) call the strawberry mare from her 
stable to rescue him. But what a lamentable indiscretion to 
blurt out the fact that this man to whom ‘gurt Jan Ridd? 
once talked for the good of his soul ended like all others of his 
calling and was hanged at Taunton! Again, it is throwing 
words away to aver that the Doone Valley is just like 
any other coombe, or that the ascent of the Water-slide was by 
no means a perilous adventure. The gratitude and belief still 
go without division to the novelist who gave romance in a 
world where the mere veracious chronicler is common enough ; 
Though one cannot but thank Mr. Page for a small fact which 
he records : on the day when he visited Oare Church (where 
Lorna was married) there was an ordinary notice of parish- 
meeting hanging in the porch; and the churchwardens signing 
it bore the familiar names ‘ John Ridd, Nicholas Snow’. 
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A few ghostly stories are worth repeating. The Deyil’s 
Hostel—the phantom wayside inn—is a thing of common 
occurrence in rural tradition. But a story from Buckfastleigh 
is a delightful novelty. Three ladies were returning home with 
their father, who had been shooting ; they missed him, ang 
presently lost their way. Night came on, and it wasa lonely 
country ; but soon they discovered a light ahead of them, and, 
advancing, came upon a cottage. They looked in at a window, 
and beheld an old man and woman seated on a bench ond 
crouching over a fire. And in a moment—while they sijjj 
looked—the light and the cottage vanished and they were alone 
on the dark road. Still more remarkable is the story of a 
blackbird with a white breast, which regularly makes ts 
appearance whenever any member of a certain ancient family 
is about to die. Two instances are on record wherein those 
who saw it had not previously been told the story of its appear. 
ance. And it was last seen in the year 1873, upon a house 
opposite the bedroom of one who lay dying in—Cromwell Road, 
Kensington ! 


OLD AND NEW 


It speaks well for the cleverness of Mr. G. B. Shaw and for 
the seriousness with which he contrives to get himself taken, 
that his critics, having read an interview in which he talked of 
blackboards and mathematical demonstrations and treatises 
of economics and the like, came out from the representation of 
Widowers Houses (London: Walter Scott), which is a three- 
act farce, and wrote of it—apparently to his anguish and 
dismay—exactly as it had been a piece with a purpose, a 
study in sociology, and a treatise of economics all in one, 
Mr. Shaw has repented him of his lead since then, and you 
find him imploring his readers to go and buy a Fabian tract 
or two, and see for themselves that he writes essays in Socialism 
in an altogether difierent fashion frcm that of Widower; 
Houses. Be this as it may, the play, though of the thinnest, 
is amusing enough to read, and may be recommended to 
anybody who loves an honest laugh. As for its lesson, it has 
none : unless it be, perhaps, that Mr. Shaw is skilled in the 
portraiture of brutes and ‘ bounders,’ and has points in common 
with the excellent Mr. Anstey. But there needed no farce 
come from its grave behind the ‘ float’ to tell us chad. 

Mr. Percy Fitzgerald is garrulously given, and in his part in 
London City Suburbs as They Are To-Day (London: The 
Leadenhall Press) indulges his bent to the full: the book 
(which has been printed for a great number of subscribers) is 
indifferently illustrated by Mr. W. Luker, junior, whose style is 
impersonal and whose effects are more or less_ ineffective. 
Mr. Peddie’s Recollections of Dr. John Brown (London : 
Percival) means well and does pleasantly, is graced with a 
good portrait, and includes a number of readable letters ; Mr. 
E. A. Morton’s Man and Beast (Bristol: Arrowsmith), an 
essay in the New Humour (it would seem), is prefaced by Mr. 
Zangwill in his worst, his most New-Humourous, vein, 
and may be avoided with advantage; the Stephen Remarx 
(London: Arnold) of Mr. James Adderley is neither all 
story nor all religious tract, and cannot therefore be re- 
commended to the student of either sort of literature; there 
are touches of observation, with any quantity of good 
intention, in A Pair of Lovers (London: Smith Elder), by 
Ida Lemon, who writes (not very well) about the East-End 
poor as if she knew them, and were anxious to sentimentalise 
their quality and general effect; Mr. Frank Mathew, in Zhe 
Rising of the Moon (London: McClure), has grouped together 
a number of rather conventional Irish stories, in dialect and out 
of it, which may be read with a certain interest, and into which 
he appears to have put his best ; the sixth and seventh volumes 
of Mr. Dowden’s Wordsworth (London: Bell), in the ‘ Aldine 
Poets,’ containing the Pre/ude and the Eacursion, with a heavy 
equipment of notes and readings, complete what is, so far as 
we know, the best and handiest edition of the poet now within 
reach of the public. 

In Life from a Parson’s Point of View (London : Remington) 
the Rev. F. S. John Corbett, M.A., gives his lay readers not a 
little useful information as to the clerical estate, and his 
chokered brethren much sound advice how to comport them- 
selves therein. Conscious of the disadvantages of his vocation, 
and not concealing its serious drawback, his tone is optimistic, 
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and he would certainly not wish to change. Mr. Corbett, being 
versed in old-time literature, is enthusiastic for academical 
education, and utterly averse from the prospect of a 
Church ‘cursed with an uncultured, an unlettered clergy.’ He is 
withal practical. He feels that the Church has need to 
strengthen her hold on the masses. He regrets thit the poor 
are too conspicuously absent from the sanctuary ; he strongly 
urges on his brethren the need of extemporary preaching and 
personal visitation ; he has some interesting stories of his own 
success in this way. Clerical poverty somewhat depresses 
him. He draws attention to the fact that, while agricultural 
depression and other causes are playing the mischief with 
clerical incomes, needs of a still increasing population enor- 
mously bloat the numbers among which the dwindling revenue 
must be divided ; and he discusses the proposed remedies with 
excellent sense, coming in the end to the conclusion that 
centralism, as illustrated by the Curates Augmentation Fund, 
will never right the wrong, but that the true cure lies in a 
Diocesan Incumbents Sustentation Fund, backed by the 
authority of the whole episcopate, and strong enough to secure 
through one great annual collection in each Church not only 
the guineas of the wealthy but the pence of the poorer Church- 
men. On all subjects connected with charity he is especially 
interesting, and clergymen in danger (as they all are) from 
the wiles of impostors will get some useful warnings in the 
chapter on almsgiving. On the whole, a capital little book. 

Cottage Gardening (London : Cassell), edited by W. Robinson, 
F.L.S., which is at once the cheapest and best publication of 
its order, has just completed its first half-yearly volume. The 
gardening directions are timely, succinct, and so clear as to be 
easily understanded of the general; and not merely the city 
amateur and the rural cottager but also many with greater 
pretensions to horticultural knowledge are like to learn some- 
thing from its pages. It is not wholly confined to matters 
relating to flowers, fruit and vegetables ; for, with equal success, 
it devotes a considerable amount of space to bees, poultry, 
cookery and kindred topics. The contents of the volume, 
indeed, are varied as useful, and appeal to every one with a strip 
of garden ground as well as to a large class without any such 
possession. We have also received the indispensable Doa’s 
Parliamentary Companion (London: Whittaker), which has 
now reached its sixty-first year; the first volume of Annual 
Summaries Reprinted from ‘ The Times’ (London: Macmillan) 
embracing the period 1851-75; London in 1893 (London: 
W. H. Allen), with birds-eye views of the principal streets ; 
Musical History (London : William Reeves) by Robert A. Marr, 
being a reprint of certain articles which originally appeared in 
The Scotsman ; a new edition, being the third, of 4 Popular 
History of Astronomy during the Nineteenth Century (London , 
Black) by A. M. Clerke; a new edition of Zhe Risen Dead 
London : Griffith) by Florence Marryat ; a cheap edition of 
Aldersyde (Edinburgh : Oliphant), by Annie M. Swan; the 
fifth and last part of Royal Academy Pictures (London : Cassell); 
anda pamphlet on Zhe Need and Use of getting Irish Literature 
into the English Tongue (London: Unwin), by Stopford A. 
Brooke, 
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